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ABSfBACT 

iThts handbook is for use by content area teachers in 
gradas three through six who want to help studente iDaprova their 
compseahansion of both oral and written language*i Ihe first three - 
chaptara discuss the nature of comprehension and establish the 
genaral philosophical framework for the strategies and actlvlttei 
that make up the najor portion of the book^ The activities and 
rtratagies are arranged according to one of three levels. Those 
actifltiea listed at the first level of instruction are designed to 
cencantrate spaclfically on the language, experleace# thinking, or 
word racognition needs of students in order to build their foundation 
for cOBprahanaion. The activities offered at the second lavel are 
intasdad to aatablish specific language, experience, and thinking 
linkagaa and to enhance concept development. The Instructional 
atratagias praaented at the third level Integrate and link the 
langaaga, axparience, and thinking activities for the first level 
into more holistic strategies for the purpose of concept davelopment. 
Appendixes provide assessment samples and techniques, planning 
conaidarations for enhancing comprehensloa in the content areas, and 
suggaationa for ^Lpplying the techniques to specific content areas ^ 



« Sapreductlona auppliad by BDBS are the best that can be mads 
« from the original docunant. 
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FOREWORD 



The current explosion of knowledge has drastically changed the role of the 
teacher from one of dispensing facts and Information to one of preparing 
students to think independently* to relate their experiences to learning, 
and to develop basic concepts for continuous learning* In other words, the 
teacher's role Is one that 1s reductive, that is to: 

1. Help students to think so that the myriad number of 
facts and events is meaningfully related to large e,nd 
more inclusive concepts* 

2. Utilize the student *s direct and vicarious exi^-nences 
and extend, rearrange, and apply them to new situations. 

3. Help students develop a store of concept-related language 
so that faster cortmunicatlon and abstract thinking can take 
place. 

4. Assist students to facil Itate conceptual thinking so 
that their Internal and external worlds make more sense, 
making their world more controllable, solvable, knowable, 
and communicable. 

Every teacher, el eminta ry or secondary, is a teacher of CQmprehension . 
Regardless of the content area (science, mathematics, social studies, 
literature) I the teacher's main purpose is to help students understand 
and apply concepts* The attainment of this goal Is greatly facilitated 
when content area teachers^ elementary and secondarvi understand not only 
the Importance of their role in the development of listening and reading 
comprehension but also the conceptual benefits which accrue to the student 
when thinking becomes a major goal of instruction. 

This handbook attanpts to provide teachers ways to increase communication 
without jeopardizing their commitment to the concepts of the content areas. 



Charles 5/ Clark 
Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 



This handbook is for all teachers who want to help students improve 
their comprcjhension of languages-oral and written. It is for teachers of 
an content areaSp grades 3-12, (An earlier document, Language Arts 
Strategie s for Basi c SkillSi was speciflcany addressed to teachers of the 
first three grades ^ For convenience, strategies for grades 3-5 are in the 
volume sent to elementary schools, and strategies for grades 7-12 in another 
volume sent to secondary schools,) 

The first few chapters discuss the nature of comprehension and es- 
tabrish the general philosophical framework. for the strategies and activities 
which make up the major portion of the handbook. The framework focuses on 
the student: his/her language, experience, and thinking* It also serves 
as a basis for analysis and decision-making. 

The fomiat of the handbook makes It very usable. Assessment leads to 
selection of strategies in an easy to follow procedure. For maximal effec- 
tiveness, a training session for users is recorrinended. 

A few words that are used throughout the handbook should be defined: 

Activities refer to teaching techniques which are used to build one 
or two aspects of the student's laiguage (L), experience (E) or thinking (T) 
(LET). Activities enlarge the student's LET base, allowing him/her to move 
to a higher level of comprehension* 

Strategies refer tc approaches that interrelate and integrate the stu- 
dent's language, experience and thinking abilities. Strategies build Ideas 
and create conceptual closure, allowing the student to evaluate and apply 
a new concept, idea and/or generalization, 

Vali dating refers to the process of having the student predict or se- 
lect "ideas or concepts prior to Involvement In the reading/listening act, 
then ohecking these predictions out to determine if they are correct, par- 
tially correct, wrong, or unabls to be determined. 

Documenting refers to the process of having the student verify, prove, 
or collect evidence to support a particular point of view. 

The notions and activities presented in this handbook are not meant to 
he all -encompassing and completa. They are huz a beginning for the informed, 
creative, and Imaginative teacher and school to modify, expand, and/or de- 
lete in reinforcing existing district and school efforts in teaching compre- 
hension In the content areas. , Teachers are encour. ^ed to add their own ef- 
fective instructional strategies to the various sections of this handbook 
and to share them with the state educational specialists through appropriate 
channels for inclusion in future revisions. 
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Chapter 1 



What Is Comprehension? 



A student reads a portion of a social studies text orally, sounding out -the 
wnrds correctly. But when questionid, this student cannot remember what was 
read. Another student repris a part of a science text silently. And whan 
asked to repeat what was read, the student reports information and ideas that 
are tnt^lly different from what the author had intendfid. 

These problems have traditionally been identified as "reading" problt^ms by 
content area teachirs, and the te^nhing of comprehfension skills has been 
most often Dr^scribed to solve these problems. Some examples of these 
comprehension skills are identification of main ideas and details and vocabu- 
lary development. Popular approaches used in teaching these skills have focus- 
ed on >^cpeated practice through end-of-chapter Questions and workbook exercises 
The emphasis on skills in reading instruction is a widely accepted practice 
today. 

This handbook attempts to. provide an^al ternative approach to teaching compre- 
hension which, when used in conjunction with existing practices, can help 
students become better readers. Moreover, such an approach is crucial in 
providing the structure and basis for instructional decision-making. 

This aoproach is characterized by the foil owing: 

1. It lets stjdents use their present experiences and knowledge as a basis 
fu^ learning content area concepts. 

2. It involves teachers and students In discussing, sharing and interacting 
so that the learning process attends to the irmediate correction of any 
rri 5 conception, 

3. It emphasizes thinking 1n both listening and reading activities. 

4. It focuses on teachinq broad ideab and concepts to help students learn 
language (vocabulary) and recognize or guess at unknown words* This 
results in developing Independent learners. 

5. It accepts the student's prior knowledge and Ideas as starting points 
for Instruction rather than the ends. 

Comprehension is viewed as a productT it is the end result of the interaction 
of the student's Language (L)* Experience (E), and Thinkinn (T). 

Language (spoken and written): capacity of the student to express himself/ 

hersalf in sp©ken and written language* 

Experience: The sum total of the usable experiences of the student, 
both concrete and vicarious, 

- Thinking; What associations and relationships the student sees. 



Language + Exptrience + Thinking - Potential to Cornprehend 




The degree of interaction among these three factors determines what is 
comprehended. Since every student has different experiences (E) and may 
have thought (T) about them differently using different terms (L)^ it dftan 
happens that students listen to or read the same materials but arrive at 
completely different interpretations. 

For example, three students may read a short article on the Roadrunner bird. 
(The article describes the physical characteristics and behavior of the bird.) 
One student with no prior knowledge of this bird may think the animal is a rat. 
Another student who may be from Arizona would immediately recall experiences 
with the bird. And another student may visualize the bird as the one depicted 
in the Saturday morning TV cartoon series. 

Each student had different experiences which greatly Influenced his/her 
structuring of the information and the firal interpretation of the article. 

To minimize such differences and to help the students comprehend, teachers 
can: ,. , 

1. Fill In "any gaps the students may have in Unguage , such as: 

a. Vocabulary (Unfamiliar words). 

b. Sentence structure (Complex sentences). 

2. Determine the extent of the student's previous experiences and utilize 
them to develop concepts. 

3. Guide the thinki ng process when students do not : 

a. Have enough or accurate information (Cognitive Memory), 

b. See relationships (Structures). 

c. See the main idea (Convergent). 

d. Apply the ideas (Divergent). 

e. Critically evaluate the Ideas or their use (Evaluation). 

The teacher has a crucial role 1n the process of narrowing the Language, 
Experience and Thinking (LET) gaps between the student and the author. The 
greater the gap between the student's LET and the author's LET, the lower the 
probability that the= student will have a close approximation of the author's 
Ideas. When this happens, the teacher has a major role In relating the 
author's LET to the student's LET. Since the discrepancy is so great, the 
student, without any outside help, will not be able tc bridge this gap alone. 



The student may reconstruct his/her own iriterpretation, but 1t may 
differ radicany from the author's intent or purpose. 



Teacher has major role in 
developing cQmprehenslon 





Persohal 
Interpretation' 



Intended 
Interpretati on 



("poor'' comprehension) 



When students have some of the basic language experiences of the material s "but 
only partiaTly comprehend the author's intent, the teacher has an important 
role 1n developing the concepts and related vocabulary as well as guiding 
the thinking process. The degree to which the teacher can help the students 
"overlap" the author's LET will determine the degree of comprehension. 



Teacher has important role 
in developing comprehension 




("partial" comprehension) 
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When students clearly approximate the written or spoken material 
independently t they are comprehending well. 



Teacher has minor role in 
developing comprehension 



Student's 
LET 




Author -s 

LET 



("total-* comprehension) 
or 

Reader/Listener is the Author 



Because of the "overlapping" concept of comprehension, the teacher is 
the key factor wherr' students are not comprehending well. What the teacher 
^^comprehension is essentially doing is to ensure :that the student has an 
^idequate' level of language, Experiencet and Thinking to begin to comprehend 
the material read or heard and to guide the process of concept development, 

Comprehentlon is not a skill; rather it is the product 'of the Interaction 
of the student's LET with the author's LET, Because, of this* comprehension 
pannot be developed through a focus on traditional comprehension skills but 
instead through: ^ 

1. Building thKLanguagt^ Experience, and Thinking (LET) base for 
comprehensionV.^ 

, 2, Using the LET to develop concepts and to serve as the^. basis for 
creative or emotional reactions, 

3. Using and extending concepts and creativity. 
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Chapter 2 



The Instructional Process of Comprehension 



The instructional process of cornprehension is a singular process which'' 
integrates three major instructional stages (Figure 1): 



Stage I : 



Building the LET-base for Comprehension 



Stage I instruction establishes the basis for comprehending. 
It focuses on teaching students the ba^ic lafiguage, exper= 
ience and fhinking of the content area and word recognition 
skills with which to relate or rTiatch-up to the author's 
materials/ If students can meet the learning goals set for 
Stage I, instruction can progress to Stage II. 



At this inclusive stagt* students are expected to have 
comprehended the concepts and are asked to use, apply ^ 
and evaluate these concepts. It is the process of making 
learning reaU concretes and functional. For example, 
when students have comprehended a concept in social studies, 
they are given opportunities ta test out, use* and validate 
the worth of the learning in real situations. 



It cannot be overemphasized that these stages are not separate and independent; 
they are integrated and mutually dependent. Movement into and out of each stage 
depends upon the needs of the students indi viduj^lyt as groups, or as a 
total class (Figure 2), 

Delineation of the three stages, however, helps: 

1, To provide a rationale for the developmental (-*— ) and the 
intervention ( — processes, 

2, To show how all stages are interdependent. 

3. To show the logical and natural progression of one stage to the 
next. 

4. To provide a basis for assessment and determining realistic 
/ starting points In instruction. 



Stage II : 



Using the LET for Concept Development 



Stage II emphasizes the development of concepts/ideas. Elements 
of the LET base are now brought together to helo students 
learn the new language and to restructure old experiences 
and concepts to create new experiences and concepts. 



Stage III: 



Using and Extending Concepts ano Creativity 
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Figure 1 

Stages in the Comprehension Process 




STAGE III 

(Using and Extending 
Concepts and 
Creativity) 



STAGE II 

(Using the LET for 
Concept Development) 



/STAGE I 

(Bunding the LET-Base for 
/Comprehension) 
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Each stage has definite goals and functions. The later stages of instruc- 
tion are dependent upon the preceding stage(s). As suchs there is a cumu- 
lative effect. 

When students are not functioning well at a particular stage, instruction 
reverts to the preceding stage. When students are doing wells instruc- 
tion proceeds to higher and more cumulative stages. 



The Relationship of the Stages and 
Procedures to the Content Area Knowledge 



CONTENT AREA KNOWLEDGE 



Stage III - C + B + A 



stage II = B + A 




Stage I « A 









On the graphic representation above* the arrow with the broken lines 
indicate the process of backing up to the preceding stages,. The arrow 
with thejiy^id lines f-*^) shows the required movement toward Stane III. 

For example, If a social studies teacher finds that the students clon't 
understand the major concepts of the chapter or unit (Stage II) s but have 
the basic LET requirements (Stage f), Instruction should begin at Stage II. 
As the students ^l^Vn the concepts, the teache; then proceeds (^—) to 
Stage III, extioding and using the concepts. On the other hand, if the 
teacher start^^it Stage II and finds that the students lack the LET base, 
instruction reverts (-** ) to Stage I. As the students learn. Instruc- 
tion moves (-^=) to Stage lit then to (^— ) Stage III; 

The instructional process Is composed of three major stages* each mutually 
dependen^t upon each other. Each stage contributes in a particular way to 
the coftiprehension process. The ultimate goal of this process Is the use 
and application of concepts* To attain this goal, the learner needs are 
determined and through guided or Independent Inquiring, the student is 
helped to conceptualize, starting with his/her present level of. knowledge 
, and skill . 
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Figure 2: Thg Instryctional Process of CoinprehensiDn 



Stage III ^CtBU 



Assessing validation 
of ideas, concepts 

Analyzing the assessinent 
data 



The Balitionship of thi Stagii ind 
PT^nftgduTBg to Content Area m^Mm 



J 



f I i i 



■ * * * 



/ 



I i i t 



selecting and using ,f ^j^^^^j^ 

Stage III strategies ^^^^^ ,„ g,,,^^ 

Students iniet goals- revert to, 
use and extend concapts I '\ 



Btaee III ^ 0 t B + A \ 



»itags II ° B + 



¥ Stip I ^ A 



Using and extending 
C. concepts and 
creativity 




Using the LET to > 
develop concepts 
B. to serve as a 
basis forcreativE 



rii 



Building the 
A. LET- base for 
comprehension 



Key! 



* as needed 
*— necessary 



1tage 11 ^ B U 



Aijesiing LET relationships 

Analyzing the assessment 
data 

Selecting and using Stage 

II strateqies If studenti don't 

Students meet goals, meet Stage II goals, 

understand concepts * , revert to, 
ight products 



Using the LET to 
develop concepts 
to serve as a 
, basis for creative 
and emotionaT 
reactions 




\ Stage I = A 



Building the 
A. LET^asefor 
comprehension 



Assessing the LET- baie 
(word recognition/feeling) 

Analyzing the aisessiiient 
data 

Selecting and using Stage I 
strategies 

Students meet goals - 
relate student's LET to ' 
author's LET . 



Building the LET- 

' base for ^ 
' coiiiprehension 



There are four mador considerations related to the comprehension process 
{Figure 3). These considerations are important, for they reflect key 
aspects of the teaching/learning process* They assure. that instruction: 

1. Is goal (concept) oriented, giving the instruction purpose and 
direction. 

2. Starts at the student's present level of.knowledyo and skills 
and progresses to higher and hinher levels, 

3. Encourages students to use the skills of inquiry^ research, 
analysis, and synthesis as they gather information and gain 
experience. 

4. Provides opportunities to validate concepts to make them 
functional and usable In real life. 

This instructional process for comprehension^ it is hoped, will instill in 
students a genuine desire to learn and also will serve as a means for 
strengthening students^ belief 1n themselves* 
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Figure 3: Foyr Major Considerations Related to the Comprehinsiori Process 



PbANflING CONSIDERATIONS 



1, Preliminary Planning 



2. Preliminary Assessinent and Analysis 



Developing Goals, "-Structures for 
Concept Development 



goilj, 
Iniportant concepts 



b, Developing, proceduriS, 
strategies for approaching 
:ept developmint 



(*See Appendix C for additional Informi 



INSTRUCTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



. Stages I and II - Instructional 



Deteiilnining the Bases for Concept 
Divelopinent 




a, Analysis of learner needs 



b, Analysis of the LET demands 
of "the material 



c. Gap analysis 



4. Stage III - Instructional 



ding the Bases for Conceptual 
Development 



a. Gaining experiences and 
learning the language 

b. Data gathefing (cognitive 
memory) 

c. Data organizing (structuring) 

d. General ill ng (convirgint) 



Applying, Evaluating, Exprfissing 
Conceptual Knowledge 



a, Using concepts 

b , Judgi ng , eval uati ng concepts 

c, Using writing^ speaking, performtngj 
-js means of ixpressing conceptual 

knowledge 



Chaptir 3 
Ana1yHng~and SeTI^^^^ 

Assassing studant naads is a continuous process which is conducted before 
and during Instruction, as well as after instruction .is completed. It can 
consist of observation of students' perfonnances or recalling students- 
previous perforiiiance in similar tasks or units. 

Aisessmfntji^lps^^^^^^ teacher to : 

1, Get a general idea of whether instructional materials are too 
difficult or whether students possess the adequate knowledge 
. ^ _ and sMl Is _ tojgar ti ci pate i n the Jlgson , 



2, Develop a starting point for instruction, 

3, Develop appropriate instructional goals. 

4, Determine appropriate instructional strategies. 
This chaptar of the handbook delineates procedures for: 

1, Assessing student needs in relation to student goals. 

2* Matching student needs to the three stages of instruction, 

3* Determining instructional goals and salacting instructional 
stratagiis* 

(Refer to Figure 4 for schematic explanation.) 
1. Assessing Student Needs In Relation to Studant Goals 

a; Determine assessn^nt technique(s) to be used, (p, 75) 

1) A questioning approach (Appendix A). 

2) Observation using "Group/ Indivi dual Sunnary of Needs" form 
(page J 3). 

u^y 3) Recalling previous_pe^r£ftrroimM_of^ in similar tasks, 

• 4) Instructional validation, which is ilmply the process of teaching 
the lesson, in accordance with your plan. After the lesson , 
however, ah analysis is conducted using the "GrftMP/Indivi dual 
Summary of Needs" to determine what needs were exhibited by the 
students as they engaged in the lesson. 

5) Referring to the "Matrix for Analyzing and Selecting Instruc- 
tional Strategies" to select student goals to be emphasized in 
instruction. rp» 15) 



Figure 4: Analyzing and Sflictlng Instructional Strategies 



1. Assessing Student Needs 



3. 



Oitennlning Instructional Goals ■ 
and Selecting Instructional Strategies 



la determine assessment techniques 

lb assess students 

Ic record/noti assissritent results 
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^ "Hirchlng student Needs to the. - 
2. 

Three Stages of Instruction 
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fh analyze student results 



2b determine appropriate stage{s) 

U ditirniine starting points for instruction 

I 
I 

3a ditiriine instructional goals 

3b select instructional stritegies 
3c pre-planning 

3d implMiint strategies and/or actlvitiis • 
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fiBniiP/lNniVlDUAL SUNHARY OF NEEDS 



0 - No 



Do thi studints have 
somt productive thinking tislis? 



□i) Do thi studentl apply and use 
the newly leirned concipti 
In novel or In differiiit 
contixts? 



Hb) Do the studints ivilyati wd i 

miki judgiinti of_thi concipts! 

per se/antf of tMirutliilr-' 
or value? ' 

- - - — -■ .. I 



|.T*L 

Hive the itudenti consclouiiy 
thought about, revliid, dlseuisid 
their Bxptriincis in light of thi 
author's intended (i-T - L) eoncipts 
10 that comiion languige can bi 
estabiiihid. 



□2 



Do the studints apply and 
use ihi newly leirnid conripts 
In proiiuctivi language a^ts 



□a) HrUlng/eriatlng 



"Qc) Perforfflini 
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'□2 Hivt the studentl labiled their 
ixpiriencis with the language of 

' the author (E-t. ■ T) so that 
thinking can be puriued? 



L-T * t 

Have the studints di 'iloped tte 
appropHati languig so that think- 
ing' ean occur at tlii abitracf level 
(L-T - E) and itudents thin can 
cfiiti vicarious eKperlencii and 
ibstract £1 
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Language ^^—^ 
ni. Do thi studints know the 

terms fequlrid In the leison? 
Q2, Oo they havt usable synonpi ,if not 
thi exact tenns? 

Do they understand the spiclaliied 
maaningi of thi eontint tenni? 

Experiince 

□i. Ofr thi students have concrete or 
vicarifiui ixplHinces which ean^be 
related to the ixptriencfs In the 
lilson? 

nz Do thi studints need direct or 
' linulated ixpiritncai or iinsory 
Inputs bifere they can undtrstind 
the ideas in thi lision? 



tudents prbeiss tls infer- 



ni. Do the It, . , 

^ mition cosipletny thrajgh the 
fivi itsgis of thinking? 

□3. Ii thtri a particular stigi t^ich 
prisints problidiSE (cognitivi 
manoryi. structuring, convergent, 

divergant, ind iviliiativi)? 

yflfd ftecsq nition ^ 

ini Do thfr students use iiianlng baiid 
^ ' word reeognitlon itritigiii to 
Idintify or pridiet unknowi *iOrdS7 
(Situatienil contixt, sentinel 
eontixt, s tructural inalyslr 

RtuiMiP thi lups wa 




b. Assess students. 

c. Recor37notFl[sIlFsm¥rt _ _ 
Matching Studertt Needs to the Three Stages of Instruction 

a. Analyze the assessment results by asking questions such as: 

1. Is there a stage{s) where students may have many unmet needs? 
(Examine overall pattern*) 

2* Is there a particular category where needs are clustered? 

3, Should instruction revert to previous stage(s)? 

b. Determine appropriate stages to, start instruction. 

Since Stages! and 11 are baste to Stage Illpany needs in 
- ' those^^ categor^ shoujd^ be attended to. However, the 

teacher should be aBl¥To dec^deT based-upon the desired 
concept J wKiTT¥^ft¥viint^rHrreTeva 
lesson and what to overlook. Examples of three basic 
patterns are given below. 



Stage III Stage II ^ Stage I 



Example 
1 


iStarting Point 
^ — 

Many Needs 


Some Needs 


Few Needs 


Exampl e . 

2 




•Starting Point 
Many Needs 




Example 
3 






•Starting Point 
^Many Needs 



Determining Instructional Goals and Strategies 

a. Refer to the "Matrix for Analyzing and Selecting Instructional ~ 
Strateiles" on page 15. / ^ 

b. Match the learner needs with the instructional goals and note the 
page numbers of the instructional strategies. 

c. Select n strategy and/or activity from the list of options. 

d. Refer to Appendix B for hints on how to make instruction 
more effective. 
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Itetrix fop A&alyzlng and SelestUig Inetructional Strategies 



STAGE III I Pitog and Extending Oongapts ai^ Creativity 



InitruGtional Goals 



Do student i Imve Bowm ipro^ 

dU'ttlve thjLnkJ^ taski? 
a* Do etudenti apply and use 
the nawiy laarned eon-* 
cepts In novel or dlT^ 
ferent oontexti? 
b. Do itudenti evaluate and 
make Judgoienti of the 
ooncepts per ea , and of 
their utility or value f 
Do student i apply and use 
the newly learned ooncepts 
in produetlve language arts 
tasks? 
a* Wrltlng/GreatlJig 
b • SpeiRffig~^ 
0. Performing 



^ovidlng students situations 
which rewire the application 
or use of the eoneepts, 

ft*ovlding students opportunl^ 
ties to make Judpients, aval- 
uate the application of eon^ 
cepts. 

ft'ovlding students various 
opportunities to synthesize 
and e^^ress their learning or 
feelings through 

a. Writing/creating 

^, Speaking 

0^— Per^formlng^ 



Instructional AGtivltles/ 
strategies 



. See Stage III divergent/ 
evaluative extern Ion for 
strategies described on 
pages 5^-71 

. See content area appllcatlonB 
page 88 (science)* 
page 92 (literature)/ gage 9 
( social studies), page 102 
(math) 



STAGE 111 Developing Ooncepts, Creative mid Emotional Reaetlons 



Aseessment 



Have students consciously 
thought about, revlied, 
discussed their exparlencei 
In ll^t of the author ^s 
Intended (B*T - L) concepts, 
so that conmion language cw 
be" established? - . 

Have students labeled their 
- r4©n^aB..Mit h^Jbe^lang 
uage of the author 
(E-L - T) so that thlriclng 
can be pursued? 
Have students developed the 
appropriate langua^ so th^ 
thl^lng oaif^OGGur at the 
abstract level (L-T - S) 
and students can than create 
ylcarious experlenaes and 
abstract Gonbepts?* 



Instructional Qoal^ 



Oueljig (^T) students to recall, « 
revive the^ experienpes and 
then analyse and dliauss them 
to Increase the value and ■ 
p^Dtentlal for relating the 
language to the eTOerienceSs 

Suilng (^T) itudenti to racall, 
revive their es^erlenees and 
then ^elstg^he language t<5 
the experlancai. 

Oueing (PiT) students to use 
theiJ knowledge of the l^ig-* 
uage to thlf^ abstraotly to 
develop and approximate 
concepts and create vicarious 
e^cperienees, 

15 ' 
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Instruct loml Aatlv it les/ 
Btrat lilies 

See activities on 
pagos 36-^9 

Sea itratagiLes oh 
pages 5^-7- 

See content area iipplieationi^ 
page 88 {selence), 
page 92 ( 1 ita rattan) i 
page 97 (seolal studies), 
^page 102 (iGath) 



BTAW 1\ ftillAing tbi LET Bast | 



1. Do studetlts know the tem§ 

requli'td to tht lesion? 

2, Do thty have usable synon^i 

if not ths sxaet tepai? 
3- Do thiF widtrstand tto 

ipeclallz@d aganing of tha 
eontint termsf 

EjEPerlenct 

1, Do studanti hav© eonorat© or 
vlearious ©3^©^ lances whleh 
can be re lata d to the 
txpariencti to the leasonf 

2« Do itudsnts iieed dtoeot or 
simulated expeFltnoei or 
sens©^ Inputs before th©y 
can und#rstw4 tht Ideas 
to the la IS on? 



^struotional Ooais 



Tiaohing s^dents the wordi or 
tems whioh appear to the 
legion and text (oral u^or 
visual } • 

Dtvelopit^ usable synon^s. 

Devtlgptog wderrti^ll^ of 
speolaliztd oontent usaifts and 
ntaningSs 

E»trien0# 

^teratoingi clarify to;g wd 
relating rtltvvit st\idtntis 
ai^trltnoes to the t^eriencts 
rtqulred by tht ttxtg 

^ovidlng students with tht 
actu&l or stoulattd 
ejEptritnoes reltvut to tht 
lesson contents 



Instruotlonal Aottvitlts/ 
Strategies 



See aetivitiss on pages ail^-S^ 

See aonttnt area applications 
pa^ 88 (soience)^ 
page 92 (literature)* 
page 97 (social studi#s]f 
page 102 (oath) . 



li Do itudenti process toforma- 
tion completely through the 
five stages of thinking? 

2, Is there a pwtieular stage 
which preients problems 
(cognitive memory, struc- 
tiirtog* convergent i 
divergent,? ^nd evaluative )? 

Wo rd Re coalition 
1, Do students use meaning* 
based word reoogfiition 
strategies to identify or 
predict unknown words ■ 
(situational oontext^ 
ientenco context , 
structural analysis)? 



^TOrtog thiJ^tog of students so 
that the sue ^ts^ -base is 
carried through tlw five , 
stages of thinktogi 
ft?bvidtog students tostruetlon 
which meiuitogfully engages 
the^ to the given thliAtog 
process. 

Word Rege^ition 

^oviding itudenti tostructlpn 
to thm ^aning-based word 
reoognition strategies. 



2-1 
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Chapter 4 



General Instructional Strategies for 
; ) StageSi h II, and III 

The following section contains instructional strategies and activities for 
eai;h of the three stages'. They are essentially content free so teachers can 
use the strategies or activities in any content area. 

'Although the strategies and activities are listed 1n stages. In practice, 

all three stages are integrated and mutally dependent upon each other* 

pi 

Stages lindll are both represented by the same model but each stage focuses 
upon a different aspect or process* Stage I instructional approaches 
concentrate on the LET as separate anttties primarily to provide the student 
with the basics to begin comprehending. Stage II instructional approaches 
link the LET into Integrated groups or wholes to facilitate concept develop- 



ment. 
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Using and Extending Concepts 
STAGE III 



The strategies In this section ar^e arranged in logical relation to 
the stages of the thinking process. (see page 30). Hopefully, this will 
clarify the relationship between teaching strategies and thinking goals. 
Thinking Is the underpinning for all Jearning and serves to keep us. mindful 
that instruction which Is comprehension oriented should be meaningful and 
purposeful . It 1s Important to remOTber that the process of teaching concepts 
Is Itself as logical as the developmint of concepts themselviSi Because of 



tfiis/pUnning considerations in facilitating comp .hension are important for 
teachirs who are seriously concerned v/1th students comprehinsion. 
(Sier Appendix B) 

When viewed from an overall perspective, the Importance of the comiiltment to 
thinking becomes clearer. Thinking generates a structure for Instruction^, 
This structure then serves as a framework for student assessment and the 
develQpniint of Instructional goals* These goals then help the teacher make 
decisions about the efficacy' of instructional strategies* (See Figure 5) 

When instruction has purpose and unity * and personifies a strong belief in 
the Student, a sense of harmony results which is rewarding to both the 
teacher and the student. 



Flpre 5; TP TIEE MAJOR SMOIS OF Tl INSTRUCTIOML PROCESS OF COmElNeiON 



Oategories for 
GoRiprohenslon 



Learner 
Naedi 



ID 



Holt 



Using and Extending Concepts/ 
Oroativity 



Student appliir"""---^ 
aonQBpt in 

and prodUGtivo 



ilng the LET for Gonacptual 
DGVOlopniynt 



Goneopt^ Goal 




Does the itudint apply the idea In 
a novel or Blillar-^settlng? 



Does the nMwnt evaluate the 
ipplicatlon critlGally? 



[lilp student m end extend 
oonoept/oraativity 



Gonoept, Goal 



Has thi student labilid his/her 
ixperiinoe? 

IlaB the student thouiht atout hii/ 
her experianGi and eDnoeptuiliEed? 

Has the etudent develDped the lang^ 
uip ea that thinking can oeeur at 
the abetract lever? 

Does the student relits his/her LET 
to the author la IITi approximating 
the idea? 



Help thi itudint to learn thi 
toguip mt doneipti of the 
inatirial by m^g thi itudant to 
thlrft, usini hli/hir priiint 

' Impip, irparience and 
ImQwlidge* 



Hatchiiig the Adequacy of knpagOi 



mwUl STOTNTia LET 

ihi Lanpap, Eiperlence and 
Thinking of the student adaquita 
to relate to tho author 
. Experlenoe and Thirttlni? 



Help diviiop the impagr' 
exporlanGi of thinking skiils of 
the itudant - 



or 



Riliti thi lUthorfi linguigei 
ixperienae and thii^lng prooiss 
to thi itudantiU 



Introducti n to Instructional Procedures 



Varying Instructional ProceduriS to Meet Learner Needs 

Stage III 

Because Stage III learners understand the content area concepts » instruction 
can begin to concentrate on the application, use and evaluation of these 
concepts. 

Learners are asked to apply and evaluate the new ideas they've acquired 
for the purpose of making learning real , concrete, and functional. For 
example, when students have comprehended a concept in social studies, they 
are given opportunities to use it in other situations and also to validate 
the worth of the idea. 

Even further, students are asked to engage 1n such productive language arts 
tasks as writing, speaking, or performing as means of demonstrating their 
application and evaluation of the learnings. These extensions serve to 
assimilate , to "fix," the learnings into the students' LET-base and thus 
expand this base for future learning. 

Stage II 

Stage II learners have problems in developing content area concepts and 
Ideas and in attaching the appropriate vocabulary labels to them. Therefore, 
Stage III instruction which focuses on the application and evaluation of 
concepts rrgy be premature for these learners. Instead, the teacher needs to 
systematically help students restructure old experiences and concepts (i.e., 
their present LET-base) to create the new experiences and concepts of the 
content area. As a result of this Instruction, students also learn the new 
language of the content and are then ready to move to Stage III. 



Stage I 

Stage 1 learners have an LET-base which differs greatly from that required 
by the content area lesson or text. Because of this, their ability to _ 
comprehend the concepts of the content area and to acquire its language 
independently is limited. Instruction for these learners should center on 

helping them: .-^^^^^ ^^^^-^^^^ - - 

- 4^5g^ec^ and focFs WeTOTints^ existing LET-base 

which may be used to comprehend the lesson or text, 

2. build their preseTit LET-base so that it" more closely 
approximates that of the lesson or text, , . 

In helping students establish a foundation (of language, experience, 
thinking and word recognition sknis) which relates to that required by the 



lessoPi the teacher has brought studunt^i to the point at which they can begin 
successfuny tackling the relational thinking demands of Stage II comprehension. 
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Relationship of the Comprehension Stages, Thinking Wei and the Instructional Strategies 



STAGE III • INSTRUCTION 



STAGE II ■ INSTRUCT lOf^ 



STAGE 1 ■ INSTRUCTlOli 



EVALUAIiyE 




ERIC 
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Strateaies^ 



li Lanpip-Thlnlciiig 

(Raduotiva Striitag 
2i knpige-^SxpirlenDO 

3, GonQept/Vooabulary 
DovolopffiOnt 

4, Directed Hiadini/ 
Thiiiklng Activity 

5* Structured Overview 
6i BrilnitQrniing and 

StruotuTid Overvisw 
J, Guelng 



■Activities 



Vooabulary Help 
2* knpiii (Voeabularjf! 

^ ixperienci 
3i toelDping VQcabulary 

throuih Oantext 
4i Developing Vocabulaqf/ 

Concepts through 

Thinklni Reiation- 

ihipi 

5. ViBuil StrUGturep 

6. lnte|rating ThMctng 

Loveli for Spuolfic 
PurpQias; Doouniantlng 

|i Intagratliig Thtaicing 
Hvili for Spicifio 
Purpoiesi Validating 

8. Inteiratini Thtolng 
Levell for SpiGiflG 
MpMBi Predicting 

3i Generallzlni hiii 
Idea froi Relatid 
Wtalli 

lOi teln Idea ProcgBilni 

Hi Rdatini the Main 
Idea of a Pioto to 
a Word 

12* M Cuilni 



li Languap^baBad 
2t toperierice^ased 
3. Thinking'ba^ad 
^. MeanlJig'baead Word 

Recognition 1 

Situational Context 
5. Kaanlng-baead Word 

He cognition; 

Bintinco Oontext 
6i Meanliig'baEed Word 

Recognition; 

Struotural tolptS 
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STAGE I: INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



GENERAL PURPOSE: These activities are designed to concentrate speclfica 
on the language, or experience, or thinking, or word 
recognition needs for the purpose of building a 
foundation for coiriprehenslon. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STAGE I INCLUDE: 

U Language-based 5 page 24 

2. Experience-based, page 26 

3. Thinking-based, page 28 

4. Meaning-based Word Recognition - Situational Context, page 31 

5. Meaning-based Word Recognition - Sentence Context, page 33 

6. Meaning-based Word Recognition - Structural Analysis, page 34 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: i Annuan^^ha^ ffd 



K What IS it? 

Language-based activities are those which a) assess the students' 
understanding of the language used in a speLific text or passage, 
and b) develop the vocabulary and concepts required to understand 
the material/ It is a way of relating the students' language and 
experience to the language of the text, labeling experiences and 
expanding concept development. 

2. What are the benefits? 

. The student who can label direct or vicarious experiences, thoughts 
and ideas and relate them to the specific terminology used in the 
content areas of mathematics, science, social studies and literature 
is learning the "language of that content area" thus providing the 
base for understanding and application of concepts. 

3* What are the limitations? 

There is a danger that isolating vocabulary can lead to dictionary 
definitions rather than labels for thoughts, ideas, experiences and 
concept development. 

4, What are some of the student characteristics which Indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

This technique seems to be appropriate for all learners at all levels, 

5. Instructiona l Procedures 

If the student does not seem to understand the printed material, the 
language may be abstract, or she/he may not be familiar with the 
specialized vocabulary or may be Interpreting figurative language in a' 
literal fashion. The teacher can help the student link up terms used 
in the lesson/passage/text with vocabulary and concepts she/he already 
has. 

Use a questioning technique to: 

a. Determine whether the student knows ^the terms required in the 
lesson. 

What are the important terms or key words? Or teacher 
- selects these ahead of time and asks: Do you know 

what . . * means? 

b. Determine whether the student has synQnyms or other words for the 

term.' 

Can you give me another word(s) thatmeins the same thing 
here? . • 

• - ^ I : ^ 

ERLC - 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY : Lanquage^based (continued) 



c. Determine whethtr the stud-snt understands the specialized meanings 
of the content terms. 

Have you ever heard this term before? 
How was 1t used? 
What does it mean to you? 
Is that how it is being used here? 
Does the rtst of the sentence/paragraph give you 
a clue to how it 1s being used here? 
What do you think it means now? 



EKLC 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Experience-ba sed 



1, What 1s 1t? 

Experience-based activities are those which seek to identify the experi- 
ences of the learner* These experiences are then related to ideas or 
concepts to be learned. In this way lea^^ning progresses from known to 
unknown. This approach capitalizes on the direct experiences of stu- 
dents and the language-base they bring to school to develop and refine 
language and thinking skills 1n such a way that all learning for the 
student will be Integrated, comprehensible, and functional. 

What are the benefits? 

This approach includes all aspects of language development (receptive 
and productive) and concept development. It can be used successfuny 
with beginning readers, cultural 1y different students, in conjunction 
with any other approach, and In any content area. The approach insures 
success and confidence In learning rather than bewilderment and 
frustration, 

3. What are the limitations? 

Teachers need to understand, accept, and be committed to the theoretical 
basis for this approach. They need td be willing to accept the student's 
existing language and experiences as a point of departure for subsequent 
learning. They must also be able to relate abstract concepts to the 
direct or vicarious experiences of th^ student. 

4. What are some of the student characteristics which indicate the technique 
is appropriate? 

This technique seems to be appropriate for all learners at all levels* 
particularly those who do not seem to have the experiences necessary to 
comprehend an idea or concept. 

5. I nstructional Procedures 

If the student does not seem to have the experience-base for the lesson, 
use a questioning technique to: 

a. Try to find an experience she/he can base a vicarious experience l|doi% 

1) Have you ever seen one like this before? 

2) At home, what do you do at a time like this? 

3) When have you done something like this before? 

4) What do you think is happening In this picture? 
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j INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Experience^ba_s^d (continued) 

b. Then try to draw similarities between the student's own experiences 
and the one to be ledrned so she/he can see the relationship bef /een 
the two. 

c. Then relate the language (vocabulary, labels) to the experience so 
that the vocabulary becomes meaningful and can serve as a basis for 
furhter comprehension. 

d. Go back to the original suntences roncept, oi materials and have the 
students reread^ rethink, and discuss the meanings. 



I 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Th1nk1nq-based 

1. What 1s 1t? 

A thinking-based activity focuses on the Important stages of thinking 
and guides students to process information so ideas and concepts be- 
come mo re usable and relevant, A thinking-based strategy concentrates 
on the major thinking stages' 

a. Recalling details. 

Seeing relationships or structures, 
c* Identifying ideas and. concepts . 

d. Using and applying ideas and concepts. 

e. Evaluating ideas and concepts, 

2. What are the benefits? 

This activity helps students to use information more functionally 
and to read and listen with better comprehension. 

3* What are the limitations? 

' This activity requires much interactive time with students and requires 
that teachers have skills in questioning strategies- 

What are some student characteristics which indicate the technique 
to be appropriate? 

The student: 

a. Does not recall details 

b. Does not see relationships or structures, 

c. Does not understand the main ideas. i 

d. Does not apply or use the ideas learned. 

e. Does not evaluate ideas effectively . = 

Instructional Procedures 

Sometimes the problem with thinking 1s that the language or the labels 
required to help students think are abstract. At other times, students 
do ncrt have the experiences, real or vicarious^ from which to infer 
meanings. To help students think, student-teacher interaction is im- 
portant. The teacher can help the student clarify ideas, develop new 
ones and see new relationships and alternatives* One of the more im- 
portant ways to help students think is to usa questioning strategies. 

a. By questioning, determine what level of thinking students 
need help in (Figures), 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Thinking-based (continued) 

b. Questioning can start in any thinking stage. But as students 
have difficulty responding correctly to questions from that 
level, the teacher should revert to questions from the previbus 
level of thinking. This process continues until the student 
can successfully respond. If student cannot respond to the 
earliest level (Cognitive Memory) , then perhaps Language 
and Experience questions need to be asked ^ (See Lannuage- 
based and Experience-based activities in this section/) 
As the students respond correctly, the teacher then moves 
up the levels of thinking, For exaraDlej if a teacher asks 
a question on the divergent level (1) and the students 
cannot respond correctly^ then the teacher reverts to the 
previous stage (ConvergentiZ) , "What was the main idea?" 
The student responds incorrectly. Then the teacher reverts 
continuousTy until the student can respond adequately. Then 
tho teacher moves back up the levels (5). 



Teacher CM S C D E Student 



1 * How would the 

outcome be differ- 
ent if we used 
this idea? 












1,.' "l' don't know" 


2. What was the main idea'^ 




• 








2. "That men are better 
than women" 


3. Why do you think that? 






3. "Because he said 


4. But didn't the man say 
. . . ? 


s 










.-^4. "Oh, that's right" 


5, Now with that in mind, 
what did he mean? 






+ 






5. That men and women have 
different strengths and 
weaknesses. 



Sciencr? — refer to Science Curricujum GuidetA-6i Process Skills, 
, ^ pages g-3 - B-19. — — ■ 

Math — refer to Math Program Guide, K-6 , Teacher Questioning, 
page 23. 
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I 



stag! of Thi^lng - 



Purpoii 



di tails 
diti 



2i What m thi 

Miat are thi 

ditilli? 
Whit m tto 

■ Whit. the. .J 
WMt do'yQU 

Whit, ii your 

of what 
happined? 
' Whit happenid? 

3. When? 

4. Where? 



Strueturtag 



Rilattogi itfuctuT' 
ijig the data 'or 

detaili 



ii Citegorlaii 
Which group doai 
tlmt Mm 

How you 
olasBlfyiii^ 

Wimt type WQUld 
yoUii.? 
it CaiQpiriioni; 

How are they 
aliki.,,? 

ilfflHaPi,,? 
idantlgaLi.f ^ 
Oontrait* 
HoK li It ■ 
diffii'entiM . 
in oppoiltiQn 
tdiiii wlW 
3i Oiuie and 
Effeot; 
What will 
happen lf.,i? 
whyiMf 
What will 
happen atf a 
riiult of 
thlif 



Cgnverpnt 



Oiniraliiiii, gat* 
ting thi niln Idaa/ 
ooncepti cDnvir|li^ 



1, What are the 
;chlaf potatil 

Given that 
inforniatlonj 
what li thi 
miii Idea, 
pointf 

2, What li the 

eii^li ioat - 
Ifflportant ideii 

3, ' State thi Idea 

ana I 
iintenDi? 
ExplainM* 



Dlvirgint 



Mgtelngi uilngi 
applying, predlot'' 
Ing, hypothiiizlng 



1, What ilght 

teppin Ifi,,? 

2, If jou uia that 
. ideal Whit 
would it loa an 
to our,,.? 

h Apply tlmt idea 
to our 
iituationi 

l^aJhat would 
raiult If.M? 
If you were 
glvan these 
faotii what 
would you do 
tOM.? 

6i How would tte 
operation be 
dlffarant if we 
UBid thii 
idiiM.? 

7, WMt oould be 

advantagaii 
binifiti, If wa 
ipplled thii 
idai, prooiii? 

8, What do you think 

the story p parM 
griph will be 
about? 



Iviluation 



Judging, valulni 



L Hqw do you fegl 

about that 

idaa? 
2i What ii your 

opinion, M? 

3. What 4i the 

biitr,,? • 

4, Are you 

iltlifiid with 
that answer, 
plan? 
% Gan this itite- 
Eent be nide? 
Why? 

6. Out of ill the 
iiiforMtioi>, 
whioh oin be. 
uiid to prove 
your point? 
How would you 
Judge? 

8, What ii ym 

opUiion or 
* oonclusion 
about the 
produati pl^n, 
Idea? 

9. Whj did you 

thWc it 

worlcidMi 

didn^t work,,,? 

la Whit li fact? 

WMtiS 
opinion? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning-based Word Recognition 
Situational Context 

1. What is 1t? 

The use of the situational context is the process of using the main 
idea of a group of sentences or a paragraph to have a student identify 
or predict what an unknown word is, 

2, What are the benefits? 

This process encourages the student to read for Ideas . It stresses 
meaning and therefore emphasizes thinking^ especially generalizing main 
ideas. It helps the student to read through a paragraph rather than to 
stop at every word or syllable she/he does not know* 

It fits well into the style of the student who would rather read for 
ideas and meanings and who would get bored with repetitive tasks and 
skill activities* 

3* What are the limitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the language of the paragraph and 
has to comprehend an Idea in order to provide good predictions. The 
teacher needs to accommodate the student's LET background to effectively 
use this technique. It is not a complete word recognition approach in 
and of Itself . 

4. What are some student characteristics which Indicate that this technique 
is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Knows specific skills but does not apply thorn in context or when 
reading a line, * I 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but does not get meaning from paragraphs 
or groups of sentences, ^ 

, c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the ideas of 
the paragraph* 

5 , Instructional Procedures , I 

a. In any reading situation » have the student skip the word and read j 
the rest of the paragraph looking for cues to help identify the j 
unrecognized word, , 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning-based Word Recognition - Situational 
Context (continued) ^ ^ 

b.^ Then have him/hef guess at what the word(s) might be based upon 
an interpretation of the paragraph* 

Also, ask th student what could substitute for the word or what 
might fit in.j the same slot. 



•13 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning-based Word ReGoonition - Sefitence Context 

1, What is meaning-based word recognition-sentence context? 

Sentence context is a process in which the student uses the meaning of 
XhB sentence to identify or predict an unknowiword, 

2. What are the benefits? 

This process encourages the student to read for meaning and ideas 
rather than reading word by word* 



What are the limitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the language of the sentence. 

In order „to use the sentence context process* the student must possess 
a sufficient vocabulary and appropriate skills in using speech to 
communicate ideas. 

What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this technique 
is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a* Knows specific skills but does not apply them 1n context or when 
reading a line* 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but does not get meaning from the sentence, 

I, 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the meaning of 
the sentence • 



Instructional Procedures 

a. Have the student skip the word and read the rest of the sentence 
looking for cues to help Identify the unrecognized word, 

b. Then have him/her guess what the words(s) might be based upon the 
meaning of the sentence. 



c. If his/her ansv^er is semantically correct* give hirn/her the 
correct word and use a synonym strategy, " Another word which 
means the same Is , " 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meantng-based Word Recognition - structural Analysis 



1, What is it? 

Meaningful structural analysis emphasizes roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes/ Those elements carry or affect meaning* as opposed to those 
syllables which do not, e*g.p syllables as sound groups (-'su" as in 
supreme rather than "pre" which carries a meaning)* 

2, What are the benefits? 

a. The student sees word attack as a meaningful process. 

b. The student can identify meaningful parts of words which provide 
clues in determining their meanings (vocabulary)* 

c. Structural analysis serves as a transition between synthetic 
(letter by latter analysis) and word analysis which speeds 
perception* 

d. It helps the students analyze longer multi-syllabic words which 
may not be phonetically consistent. 

3, What are the limitations? 

Structural analysis is not a complete word recognition process. It 
serves as a transition between whole words and letter by letter analysis. 
Teaching only structural analysis results in students with poor sight ^ 
^ vocabularies. 

4, Instructional Procedures 

Have the student look for meaningful parts In the unknown word 
(root words I prefixes* suffixes). 



13 
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STAGE III INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



GENERAL PURPOSE: These activities are designed to establish specific 
language, experience and thinking llnkanes, and to 
be used as an integral part of the Stage II concept 
development strategies* 



ACTIVITIES FOR STAGE II INCLUDE: 



1, 


Providing "On-the»Spot" Vocabulary Help, page 36 




2. 


Language (Vocabulary) - Experience (L-E), page 37 


• 


3. 


Developing Vocabulary through Context ^ page 38 




4. 


Developing Vocabulary/ Concepts through Thinking Relationships, 


page 39 


5, 


Visual Structures, page 40 




6, 


Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes: Documenting^ 


page 42 


7, 


Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes: Validating^ 


page 43 


8. 


Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes: Predicting , 


page 44 


9. 


Generalizing Main Idea from Related Details, page 46 






Main Idea Processing , page 47 




11, 


Relating the Main Idea of a Picture to a Word, page 48 




12. 


L - E - T Cueing, page 49 
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STAGE II ACTIVITY: Providing ''On-the-Spot" Vocabulary Help 



PURPOSE: 

Tfi helD students to: (a) create an awareness and interest in 
words and a desire to expand their listening, speaking, and reading 
vocabularies, (b) develop preds^ness in their expression and. thinking, 
and (c) become increasingly proficient at the process of "labeling" 
experiences and expanding their conceptual backbround. 

A written form is familiar and may even have an oral equivalent, but the 
reader has no meaning for it, llithin narrow limits she/he may even use it 
to answer test questions correctly without understanding what she/he is 
reading. The sentence structure and sound symbol relatlonshiDS of the word 
are no'^problem, but the meaning still eludes the reader. 



DESCRIPTION: (including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

If the teacher needs to provide the meaning, she/he does this in a 
variety of ways: 

a. By example - give the word an an example: 

Chop - when someone cuts something into pieces such as a cook 
chops vegetables or a camper chops wood for a f1re. 

b. By description - describe the word being defined: 

An apple is sometimes red, green and yellow; is crunchy, sweet and 
smooth-skinned, 

c. By antonym - define a word by using an opposite idea or word: 
Obes e - One boy was skinny while the other was obese. 

Frank's bag of popcorn was overflowing , while Ethel's bag was empty. 

d. By synonym - give other words of similar meaning: 

Big - large, gigantic, huge 

Laugh - giggle, chuckle, cackle, crow 

Answer - reply, response, comeback 
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STAGE n ACTIVITY : Language (Vocabulary) - Experienci (L - E) 



PURPOSE: 

To help students to: (a) creati. an awareness and interest 
1n words and a desire to expand their listeningi speaking^ and reading 
vocabularies, (b) develop preclseness in their expression and thinking , 
and (c) become increasingly proficient at the process of "labeling'-, 
experiences and expand their conceptual background. 



DESCRIPTION: ' 

Use a cloze or meaning (context)-based strategy: 

Within a sentence or passage, have student guess at a mrd that 
would ''make sense," based on sentence structure, vocabulary or 
sound/symbol cues. 

When the student is unable to retrieve the word from memory, 
provide the word, linking it to whatever related LET was ex- 
posed during contextual guessing. In this case, the problem 
may be one of word recognition more than vocabulary/ language. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

The student encounters the sentence: 

"Some people like new things, while others prefer old things. The 
first kind of person may think of an oil lamp as an old piece of junk. 
He might find the oil lamp handy during a storm when the electric 
power fails. But he would rather depend on a good flashlight. The 
second kind of person prizes the oil lamp as an antique," 

Student is unable to understand the words prefer and antique , 

1) "Some people like new things, while others old things." 
Read to the end of the line* What word makes sense in this 
sentence? What is another word for like? 

2) Read the sentence: "The second kind of person prizes the oil 
lamp as an antique," From the description in the paragraph, 
what do you think an antique is? 



STARE II ACTIVITY: Develuping Vocabulary through Context 



PURPOSE: 

To help students tO' (a) create an awareness and interest in 
words and a desire to expand their listenings speaking^ and reading 
vocabularies^ (b) develop preciseness in their expression .and thinking^ 
and (c) become 1ncreas1nflly proficient at the process of "labeling'' 
experiences and expanding their conceptual background* 

A written form is familiar and . . . (has) an oral equivalent, but 
the reader "has" a different meaning for it, (multiple meanings) 



DESCRIPTION: (Including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

1) Use a cloie technique. Student uses context 
to guess at other possible meanings for words 
e.g.: - 

"The bit of the machinist's drill was 
broken, " 

"Thieves robbed the bar down the street 
last night," 

2) Teacher confirms student's guesses or supplies 
meaning^ drawing a comparison/contrast relation- 
ship to the student*s prior meaningCs) for the 
word: "In this context means," 

Teacher may extend lesson to other meanings 
of word: also has other meanlngss 

depending on contexts e,g,s 

BIT 



The role was only a part in which 

the actor into a stale doughnuti 
tossed the sandwich and two onto 

the counter, arid walked off a 

unhappy, 

BAR 



1 . A candy 

2. A of soap 

3. the door 

4. Let down the ^ 

5. To one's progress 

6. She played one__^of the song 

7. The lawyer approached the 

8. He passed his exams 

9. A sand 
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ST AGE II ACTIVITY : Developing Vocabulary/Concepts thrdygh Thinking Relationships 



PURPOSE: 

To help students to: (a) create an awareness and interest in 
words and a desire to expand their listening, speaking^ and reading 
vocabularies p (b) develop preciseness 1n their expression and thinking, 
and (c) become increasingly proficient at the process of "labeling" 
experiences and so expanding their conceptual background. 



DESCRIPTION: (including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

Relating words and thinking structures. When teaching vocabulary, 
organize the words in. thinking relationships such as: 

By enumerating qualities : 

number - there are one or two 
texture - hairy 
color - brown, red^ gray 
, solidity - muscular^ bones 
size -one to four feet 
' shape p manlike,^ with tail 
sound « chatter, scream 
(others - amount, flavor, 
moisture, smell) 

By thinking relationships 

a. Generalization or classifi- e 
cation - 



A monkey is a mammal, a primate, 

b. Comparison/contrast^- 

Both monkeys and men have 
opposable thumbs, 

c. Cause/effect 

A monkey hears a loud noise 
and is frightened and runs, 

A monkey is hungry; it takes 
fruit. 



Part/whole 

A monkey is part of the animal 
kingdom. 

A leg is part of the monkey. 

Coordination - subordination 

A monkey, a kangaroo^ and a 
camel are all animals* 

A marmoset is one of many types 
of monkeys, ' 



STAGE 1 ACTIVITY: Visual Structures 



PURPOSE: 



To help students visualize the tfiinking structures (T) within 
a'readlng passage by arranging key words, phraseSj.or sentences (L) 
in a diagram which reflects the, structure. The diagFam helps 
students integrate language and thinking. n . 



DESCRIPTION; 



The teacher analyzes the major structures ernhedded 1n the reading 
material (-see thinking model in section 1) and graphically displays 
the words, phrases and/or sentences and their thinking relationship. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

The following are "skeletal" models which the teacher may use- in 
helping students to see visual structures. 



54- 
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STAGE I ACTIVITY ! Visual Structures (continued) 



/ 



ERIC 



1 . Simple Li sting 



2. CTassif1cat1on 



4 



3. Time Sequence /Process Sequence 







4 . Comparison/Contrast 



P ^ ^ 

i 

L _ . 

- - -I 
i 

^ -« J 



5, Cause/Effect 



O Effect ' 
-(^ 

O 



Oauee 



Effect 



L ^ 



6. Part/Whole 



♦General izati'on/coiic'Bpt 
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stags' II ACTIVITY ; Integrating Thinking Level for Specific Purposis: 

Documenting (See Figure 7) - 

PURPOSE: 

To have students verify, prove, collect, document or report a 
particular Idea or point of view. 



DESCRIPTION: ' 

As generalizations or predictions are generated, the students are 
cued uo find inforniatlon, events, Ideas which support and verify 
those ideas or predictions. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: ^ . • 

What evidence did you find to back up your idea? 

What line (sentencei paragraph) in the chapter provides that Information? 
What proof is there that*.,? 
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S - starting Point 
I - End Point 



PP /; THE OF SOME \\l 
(Gononil) 



EKFERlEilCE 



li Hi n H PROCESS 



Striirtiirii'n 



\m\^ 1:1!' 



^ 5 true 



[r»rivnrc)nnt 
beiiGrahziny 



IJ^ing^ /Ipp lying 



Eva 1 lie ti oil 
JuLiyiny, ildiuiiiy 



QCliiintinq 



*rifyinf] 



uring (re lating, 



Idea (neneraliz 



ny) 



^1 



Evaluotifig 



S 
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STAGE n ACrm TY: Integrating Thinking Levels for Spenific Purpusws: 
___ Val idat ing (See Figure 7) 

PURPOSE: 

To give students a purpose for rGading and listening since they 
have to ^'prove," "verify," or "match" a given idea with another. 



DESCRIPTION: 

Validating is done by having students pred'ct or select ideas 
or concepts prior to involvement in the reading/listening act. 
The students are then directed to check out, or determine by 
reading/listening, whether the original idea or concepts are 
correct, partially correct, or incorrect. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

Students are asked to predict what they think a story 1s about, 
After their ideas are noted or recorded, the students are 
directed to read or listen as a means of checking ui proving the 
prediction. 
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STAGi: II ACTIVrV: Inteqratinn Thinkina Levels for Specific Purposes: 

Predictinn (Sae Fiqure 7) 



PURPOSE: 

To involve students 1n the process of readinn or listeninq by 
"obligating" them to guess, thereby brincjing tiieir language and 
experienr background into play. This forces them to attach 
meaninqs at their level of interpretation. 



DESCRIPTION: 

Predicting is done essentially by asking the students questions wh 
foster divergent processing (Questioning Strategy page 7_7 ). 
Utilize pictures, key wordsj titles^ sub-headings, etc. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

What do you think this chapter is about? 
What do you think will happen if,..? 

Look at the pictures. Now, what to you think this chapter will 
be about? 
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STAGE II ACTIVITY: GeneraHzinq flain Idea from Rela ted Details (See Finure 7) 
PURPOSE: 

To help students consciously discriminate the irrelevant details, 
relate the relevant details, and based upon the similarities, 
generalize a main idea. 



DESCRIPTION: 

In this activity, students are given a cluster of words to 
analyze for similarities (idea, function, or physical similarities) 
and to determine the detail that is irrelevant, it any. Tne main 
idea is generalized from the related details. 

The activity can also beused in paragraph situations by displaying^ 
key words from a paragraph and asking students to generalize the main 
idea* 



1 . sun 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

Directions: Each of the following groups of items ..ome idea, 
function, or physical similarity. On the line provided, write some 
specific characteristic that each item in the group has in cofrmon. 

clouds 3. tennis 

human being hat pingpong 

radio paint matches 

stove carpet boxing 

television set butter baseball 

volcano telegraph 

typewriter 

machine gun 




STAOE II ACTIVITY: Main Idea ProcRSsinn (Sse -Finure 7) 



PURPOSE: 

help students process information to determine a 
iiiain idea through the use of pictures. 



DESCRIPTiON: 



Have students discuss the^ details in a picture. Cue them to see 
the relationship (categorl z1 ng s compare/contrast, cause/effect, 
sequence) between the details and arrive at a generalization. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

1 . Picture ^ cate gorizing 

What do you see in this picture? 

How are they alike? Different? 

Can you arrange or group f!iem in some way? 

What can you say about the groups? 

2 . Magazine or newspaper advertisements 

Have you used this product? 

What is it used for? 

What is this advertisement saying? 

3. Doodl es 

Show students a doodle such as this fiqure "fT\." Have students 
use their experiences to label the fiqure.. Does this remind vou 
of something you've seen? What do you think it is? What else 
coul d i t be? 




^TAGE II: ACTIVITY: Relatinq the Main Idea of a Picture to a Word . 



(c) label the idea. 



DESCRIPTION: 

In this activity^ the students relate their language, experiences, and 
thinking to a picture. From the discussion, the teacher cues the 
students to structure the details and generalize about the content of 
the picture. After general izing, the students then reduce the 
generalization to a single word. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

Show students a picture. 



What is happening in this picture? 

Describe the setting. 

How do the characters feel? Why? 

Can you state the idea of the picture in one sentence? 
Can you state 1t in one word? 



PURPOSE: 



To help students (a) pr 
idea, (b) develop preci 




6(1 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ActlA(ITY : L - E - T Cueing 



U What is it? 

Cue sheet to aid teachers in diagnosing stumbling blocks to comprehen- 
sion. Sample questions for identifying lanquage, experience, thinklni 
and word recognition problem^: are given, 

2. What are the henefits? 

The teacher, through questioning, is able to pinpoint students' compre- 
hension and word recognition difficulties and thus make acconrnodati ons 
for them. 

3. What are the limitations? 

The teachet^ needs to be skillful at cueing and to have established good 
rapport with students. Class management might be a problem because the 
procedure is oral and may take a good block of time and close student 
attention. 

I 4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate the tecnnique to 
j be effective? 

The learner is experiencing comprehension problems with the passage. 
5. Instructional Proce dures 

A. Follow a questioning strategy 1) to identify comprehension strengths 
and weaknesses "of students and 2) to help them comprehend the 
: passage. See model below: 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
By Stephen Crane, Airmont, Classics Series, 1964 

The column (of troops) that had butted stoutly at the 
i obstacles in the roadway was barely out of the youth's 

: sight before he saw dark waves of men come sweeping out 

of the woods and down through the fields. He knew at 
once that the steel fibers had been washed from their 
hearts. They were bursting from their coats and their 
equipment as from entanglements. They charged down upon 
him like terrified buffaloes. 

: Behind them blue smoke curled and clouded above the 

treetops, and through the thickets he could sometimes 

' see a distant pink glare. The voices of the cannon 

were clamoring in interminable chorus. 

The youth was horror-stricken. He stared in agony and 
amazement. He forgot that he was engaged in combating 
the universe. He threw aside his mental pamphlets on 



INSTRilCTinNAL AnTTVTTY: L - F T Cueing (continued) 

the philosophy of the retreated and rules for the guidance 
of the damned. 

The fight was lost. The dragons wisre coming with invinc- 
ible strides. The army, helpless in the matted thickets^ 
and blinded by the overhanging night, was going to be 
swallowed. War, the red animal, war, the blood-swollen 

god, v/ould have bloated fill. 



QUESTIONS YOU MIGHT ASK T O AID CQMPREHENSinN 



LANGUAGt 



1. Which sentence 
don ' t you under- 
stand in the 
selection? 

2. Do you know what 
that word means? 



3. , Do you know 
another mraning 
for the word? 



4. Which word would 
make the most 
sense in place 
of the "hard" 
word? 

5. Can you use the 
meaning clues 
in the sentence 
or passage to 
guess (predict) 
what the "hard" ' 
word might be? 



EXPERIENCE 



Have you ever 
been in a 
sped f ic 
location? 

Have you ever 
seen a particular 

object? 

Have you had 
similar experi- 
ences as the 
characters in 
the story? 



What do you know 
about ? 



"HINKING 



How does one 
detail relate to 
another? 



What happened 
before/after an 
event? (sequence) 

Why does some- 
thing happen? 
(cause and effect] 



How are they dif- 
ferent? How are 
they the same? 
(Compari son/ 
contrast) 

What is the main 
idea? (What is 
the importnnt 
point of 
sel ectio, 



WUKU 
RECOGNITION 



Can you sound the 
words out? 



Can you recognize 
many words 
quickly? 

Can you syl 1 abi - 
cate? 



Can you blend 
the sounds 
together? 



Can you use the 
meaning in a 
sentence or 
passage to get 
the "hard" word: 
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INSTRUCJIONAL ACTIVITY: L - E - TCuetnq (continued) 



B. Possible use of the strategy followsi 

1) Examples of problems students may reveal through ques Lioriing : 

a. Student couldn't see how "steel fibers" could be wasfied 
from thei r hearts * 

b. Student couidn't understdnd "dark waves of men come sweeping 
out of the woods . '' 

c. The student didn't know the implied meaning of "clouded," 
The student thought the "column of troops" meant the enemy. 

e. The suident couldn't determine who "they" were. 

f. Student thought the enemy was dragons. 

g. Student said inter-mi n * abl e for interminable. 

h. Student said invisible for invincible. 

1, Student thought someone heard the cannon talking. 

j- Student thought "mental pamphlet" meant the person was 
"mental." 

k. Student couldn't get the meaning of thickets by reading the 
sentences . 

1. Student couldn't to get the main idea of the selection. 

2) Possibilities for handling selected problems: 

a. For problem of not getting meaning of thickets. 

Student needs help in using context. Possible cueing 
procedurer Where Is the action taking place? (In the 
woodsy-getting at situational context.) Read the 
sentence again. What 1s the boy doing? (Looking up 
at the artniery smoke above the treetops* ) What 
else? (Looking at the pink glare of the cannons firing.) 
He's looking through something. What do you suppose that 
something could be? (Bushes, plants, shrubs--sentence 
context.) Or back into graphophonics. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: L E - T Cueing (continued) 



a. For Problem "b" 

Student needs to use his/her experience to understand figura- 
tive languay.i: Possible Cueing procedure: Have you ever 
studied waves moving toward the shore? Describe what they 
look like. (Fast, the water pours in, when the waves hit the 
shore the foam scatters in all directions. One wave follows 
right behind another.) How might soldiers fleeing from the 
enemy look? (Running fast^ disorganized, scramblings Just 
wanting to get away? all rushing beiinid one another.) Do you 
bee how the soldiers might look like waves? 

b. For Problem "1" 

Student needs to select details ^ relating them in some way 
so that they lead to or support a main idea. Possible cueing 
procedure: Have student examine details which support con- 
clusion that the youth*s untested, idealistic notions about 
the glory of war were destroyed by his experiencing the actual 
panic and horror of defeat. (Army retreating like "terrified 
buffaloes'"j ''cannons clamoring"; the smoke, "p1nk glare" of 
artillery fire; "the dragons (enemy) coming with invincible 
strides"; the "army about to be swallowed"; war--''the red 
animal," "the blood-swollen god,") Ask student how the 
details are related. (They all caused the youth to abandon 
his "mental pamphlets," his former naive Ideas about courage 
in battle.) Have the student state the main idea of the 
selection. 

c. For Problems "g" and "h" 

"g": Tells teacher that the student knows how to use grapho- 
phonics 1n recognizing words. (The sounds and word parts in 
his version of the word, "interminable," are correct, 
although the accent is misplaced,) 

"h": Tells teacher that student knows how to use context m 
word recognition because the substitution for "invincible" 
is syntactically and semantical ly acceptable (a dragon could 
have invisible strides). Therefore, the difficulties the 
student is having with "interminable" and "Invincible" see.r. 
to be problems of language, (vocabulary) and not word 
recognition. 
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STAGE II: INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



GENERAL PURPOSE: These strategies integrate and link the language, 

experience^ and thinking activities from Staae I 
into mnre holistic strategies for the purpose of 
concep i devel opment . 



.STRATEGIES FOR STAGE II INCLUDE: 

1, Language-Thinking (Reductive Strategy), page 54 

2, Languac ^-Experience (L = E -*^T), page 57 

3, Concep VVocabulary Development (E - T -^L), page 60 

4. Directed Reading Thinking Activity, page 64 

5. Structured Overview^ page 68 

6. Brainstorming and Structured Overview, page 71 



INSTRUCTrONAL STRATEGY: Lanquage-Th1 nldnfl^^ (Reductiv e Strategy) 
(L - T =* E) ■ " " ' • 

1. What is it? ■ ' 

An 'approach to difficult textual materials in which the teacher guides 
students to focus on those parts of the text which are cruc1a\ to under- 
standing the concept(s) of the lesson. Through such a procedure, the 
teacfier helps studenU ;Lo be selictive iii uheir reading, ihe toacher 
directs them to attend to what's Important to the purposes of the lesson 
and to ignore sections that are irrelevant. 

2. What are the benefits? 

The strategy "v iuces" the demand on students to process a myriad of 
unrelated facti. and details. Instead, it has them concentrate on getting 
larger concepts and ideas under which the volume of facts and details may 
then be organized, Students get the major ideas, know how the' discrete 
Inforrnation is related, and ignore irrelevancles within the text. 

3. What are the limitations? 

If the gap between the student's and author's LET 1s wide, the teacher 
must also'systematically cue for language and expef-ience needs. The 
reductive .strategy's emphasis on thinking may have to "give way" to build- 
ing certain language and experience pre-requlsites first. 

4. What are the student characteristics which indicate that the technique 
is appropriate? 

Students are unable to sift through textual materials by themselves and 
to distinguish relevant from irrelevant information. Moreover, they may 
be unable to relate disparate facts, details, and Ideas from the text to 
formulate larger generalizations. The text itself may be unsuitable for 
students--too difficult, badly written. Or, the teacher's purpose for 
students are such that they need to read only certain portions of the 
reading selection. i 

5. Procedure 

A. Teacher determines the major generallzatlons(s) or concept goal(s) 
for the reading assignment, , 

B. The teacher decides what portions of the text are relevant to the 
purposes of the lesson and/or help to develop the concept goals(s). 
The teacher thus eltminates irralevancles . / 

' C.„ For those sectitins that are Important, the teacher/ decides: 
1) The concept. for each section 

■2) How each "sectional" concept is developed (cause/effect, 
comparison/contrast, etg., thinking) 
—————— : — '* 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRAT EGY: Languagp-Thinkin q jRaductive Strategy) 
(continued) 

3) How these "sectio. iT' concepts togeth^^ are relatod to form the 
major qanfiral i5^atioi(s) of the lesson. 

D. The teacher guides students through the reading by helping them to: 

1) Arrive at the concept for each section: 

"What word or sentence 1n this paragraph tells you what the 
paragraph is about (nain Idea)?" 

"How are the facts (details) in this paragraph related to 
give you this main idea?'' 

If students are unf jI's to answer the main idea question, 
the teacher must back into developing the necessary 
experience (E) and/or thinkTng skills (T). 

2) Relate the "sectional" ideas to form the major general i zation(sj 

"What are all of these ideas, together, saying (major gen- 
eral i2at1on(s) ?" 

"How are these 'sectionar ideas related? Are they alike or 
different? Is one a causti of the other?" 

If students are unable to answer the major generalization 
qaestions the teacher must back into developing the necessary 
experiinces (E) and/or thinking skills (T). 

" E. Depending'on student abilities and teacher purposes, the strategy 
may take either an^n'n'teracti ve (oral discussion) or written form 
(study guide) , 

At this point, students should have a basic understanding of the major gen- 
eralization or concept and be ready to use or >ipply it in a new or differ- 
ent situation. Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III 
(application and evrfluation) can begin. .The following procedures illu- 
strate the Stage 111 process. 

■ F. Have students apply the generalization by: 

1) Giving examples of Kow the generalization operates in other 
situations, ^ ^ 

2) Demonstrating their understanding of the generalization by 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language-ThinkingJ Reductive Strategy) 
(continued) 

producing a product, solving a problem or investigating 
further the same or related topic. ^ 

G. Have students evaluate the generalization by: 

1) Judging the worth of it in relation to their own beliefs, 
attitudes and standards. 

2) Demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts -task: writing/creating, speaking, performing. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language Experience (L - E *^T) 

1. What is it? 

A pre-reading technique based heavily on the students' language, 
experienceSj and attitudes. It beglfis with word associations and 
moves to value. judgments. The technique is useful 1n focusing the . 
readers attention to those aspects of their experience which relate 
to the reading* ^ 

2. / What are the benefits? / 

Because it begins with the stud^ents' ' experience and language and 
proceeds from there to make an /initial link with the text 5 the 
technique 1s highly moti vatlorial . It is also more structured than 
a totally oral-based pre»read^ng discussion. 

3* What are the limitations? 

Unlike other Stage II strategies, this strategy is not designed to 
take students through the ekperience of systematically converging 
on a main idea; It has students identify the idea. 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate the technique 
is appropriate? / 

The strategy 1s apprppriate for jil 1 sfudents. 

\ 5, Instructional Procedures 

A, Teacher Preparation (See example, page 59) 

1) Identify the main Idea cf the reading material. 

2) Select two key words which reflect the idea, 

3) Compose five statements rS^lated to the Idea with which 
students are to agree or disagree. One of these is to 
be the main idea of the reidlng. 

B, Pre-Reading Activity 

1) Students work in groups. Thdy elect a recorder,— 

2) Give them one of the key words as a stimulus. Ask them to 
generate a list of as many related words or phrases as they 
can* (Recorder writes down responsosO 

3) When time is up, ask each group to share the total number 
it generated. 

4) Do the same for the second ujy word. 
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INSTRUCTIONAbxSTRATEGY: Unguaqe Experience (continued) 



5) Then; have students match five words or phrases from the first 
list with five from the second to create thought sequences 
("tax tyranny''^ "political corruption"). 

— 6) Have groups share their best four to six pairings. (Write out 
on the chalkboard for a post-reading extension of the activity,) 

7) Pass out reaction statements* Have students work individually 
at evaluating the statements, "hen ask them to compare and 
discuss their conclusions with i ie another. 

C. During Reading 

1) pass out reading material. Jell students to refer pieriodlcally 
to the five reaction statements as they read. They are to 
decide which one best "fits" the information given in the selec- 
tion and expresses the main idea. 

After Reading 

1) Have students discuss and validate their choice of main Idea 
in relation to the five pre-reading reaction statements. 
(See "During Reading") 

2) Have students generate their own versions of the main idea, 

3) Go over student pairings (See #6 above) to see how they match 
up with the reading. Determine whether any pairings 

could serve as the main idea of the selection ^students had the 
meanings in them already). 



***** 



At this point, students should have a basic understanding of the main idea 
or concept and be ready to use or apply 1t in a new or different situation. 
Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III (application and 
evaluation) can begin. The following procedures illustrate the Stage III 
process. ^ 

****************************************** 
Application and Evaluation 

1) Have students apply the main idea or concept byr 

. Giving examples of how the concept operates in other situations, 

. Demonstrating their understanding of the generalization by 
producing a product, solving a problem or investigating further 
the same or related topics. 

2) Have students evaluate the generalization by: 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY i Language Experience (continued) 

• Judging the worth of it in relation to their own beliefs, 
attitudes and standards. 

. Demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: wr1 ting/creating^ speaking or performing. 



EXAMPLE: Language Experience (L - E'-^-T) 



Declaration of Independence 

A, Main Idea: Government 1s a depository for? as well as a safeguard 

against I pov/er. 

B. Key Words: Government, Power 
Reaction Statements: 

1) Government of the people ^ by the people and for the people Is dead* 

2) In the context of conditions today, the individual is powerless 
in the face of government, 

3) The workings of government only serve to exemplify the dictum: 
'Tower corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely." 

4) Governmental change which is a result of rebellion, revolution, or 
violence Is to be avoided at all costs. 

5) Government is a depository for^ as well as a safeguard against, 
power* 
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INSTRUCTI ONAL STRATEGY: Concept/Vocabulary Development (E - T -^D 



1. What is it? , ; 

The strategy provides a process of linking the learner's 
experiences to the development of new language and concepts 
through "talking and thinking" about his/her experiences, 

2. What are the benefits? 

Provide students with limited vocabulary a means of linking their 
present experiences to new ideas or concepts. It builds a bridge 
between the learner's experiences and the concepts presented in the 
text or lesson. 

3, What are the limitations? 

Emphasizes building vocabulary/concepts with thinking requirements 
limited to congnitlve memory and convergent levels of thinking; no 
divergent or evaluative thinking demands are made on the learner. 

4, What are some student characteristics which indicate thru the technique 
^ Is appropriate? 

The student: 

a. Does not express himself/herself precisely or clearly. 

b* Is unable to give more than one definition or meaning for a word 
(multiple meanings). 

.c. Is unable to comprehend what he/she hears and reads because of a 
lack of a synonym bank. 

d. Does not know prefixes ^ suffixes ^ and root words to help understand 
unknown words, 

e. Has difficulty sharing or understanding ideas because he/she does 
not have enough words to label Ideas or experiences. 

f. Has difficulty understanding and remembering the technical and/or 
concept laden vocabulary of a particular content area. 

5* Instructional Procedures 

A, Pre-reading 

1, If necessary.^ motivate learners by: 

. Arousing their Interest in the topic* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATESYi Concept/Vocabulary Development (E - T --*^L) 
(continued) 

* Increasing their awareness of the topic,, 

. Helping them establish a purpose of studying the topic. 

2. Determine the extent of the preseTit knowledge of learners in 
relation to the languagei experience and thinking demands of 
the topic, 

. Have learners reveal what they know about the topic by asking 
such open-ended questions as^ "What do you know about ?'' 

* Through this di^:cussion and Interaction with learners , discover 
their language^ experience and thinking base for understanding 
the topic, 

3, If necessary, build ''bridges of experience" for learners so that 
they can begin to develop the concepts/language required to under 
stand the lesson. 

a) Begin with non-reading experiences, 

, tap on prior experience (directs vicarious)- 
, provide vicarious experiences (records ^ pictures , films). 
, provide analogous experiences (simulation^ role-playing) , 
. provide direct experiences (experiments 3 field trips * 
demonstrations) , 

b) Develop concepts/language through "talking-thinking" about 
the non-reading experience provided (in relation to the 
students' present language, experience and thinking base): 

, cue and/or question to encourage students to reveal any 
observations 5 reactions to the non-reading experience, 

. guide studentsto draw relationships among their responses: 
sequence, categorize, compare and contrast, cause-effect* 
part-whole . 

, have students make generalizations (conceptualize) based on 
the relationships drawn. 

c) Remembering all the while to: 

, speak ''labels," for the concept(s) being developed, i,e,, 
build the language of the content area by using concept- 
carrying vocabulary in their natural contexts in class 
discussions. 

, link the "new" concepts, language of the lesson to the 
students' present language, experience and thinking base. 

- ■ " ' " ~ — Mf t'% — ' '— ~ - — — - ~- ' — ^ ^^^■^'-'■^^ 

f * 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: CQnctpt/Vocabulary Development (E - T -»L) 
(continued) 

B. During Reading • 

K Use selected reading as a sunmary of the concepts developed, 

"Locate and/or read aloud the sentence, paragraph, section on 

page which states what we've learned (through films, 

demonstrations 5 etc.)." 

Z. Use selected reading to extend knowledge of the concepts developed. 

'"In your reading* did you discover otfrer things which we can add 
to what we already know?" * 

■'Is there anything more you would like to know about ?" 



At this point, students have linked their previous experiences to an under- 
standing of the new concept and should be ready to apply it to a new or dif- 
ferent situation. Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III 
(application and evaluation) can begin. The following procedures Illustrate 

the Stage III process, 
******************************* 

After Reading 

1. Have students apply the concept(s) by: 

Giving examples of how the concept operates in other situations. 

Oemonstrating their understanding of the concept by producing a 
product, solving a problem or investigating further, the same or 
related topics. 

2. Have students evaluate the concept(s) by: 

Judging the worth of it in relation to their own beliefs, atti- 
tudes and standards. 

Demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking or. performing. 



(See following page for variations of this strategy.) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY- CQncept/Vocabulary Development (E - 1-^1) 
Variations 

The concept/ vocabulary strategy described above proceeds from the experience 
of learners^ leads them to think through this experience and formulate the 
desired concepts , and finally has them label their concepts (E •= T -^L). 

Variation #1 r Experience - Language (E - L -♦T) 

At times, the concept word(s) being taught may be more accessible to students* 
They may have one or the other of the following: 

a, an understanding of the concepts but a different word for 1t. 

b» a partial^ but not fully established understanding of the concept. 

Because students have some "foothold" on the concept being developed^ in- 
struction may proceed more directly from the students' present experience and 
understandings to the new content vocabulary which describes this experience 
(E - L --*-T). The teacher can^ immediately provide students with the content 
area language which "labels'- their present experience and understandings. She/ 
he can then have students proceed to think with this new language (E - L -*-T,\ 
For example, in a lesson on the octopus ^ the teacher cues: 

^"You know what squids are like J' 
'**The author talks about octopuses > " 

•"Squids are like octopuses in some ways, but different from thEm 
In others." 

'"Look at the picture of the octopus . Can you point out the similarities 
and differences?" 



Variation #2: Language - Thinking (L - T 

When the student already has the content area language of the lesson or 
texts instruction can immediately focus on using this language to develop 
the abstract ideas and vicarious experiences of the content area lesson or 
text. In the above lesson ^ since the students know what octopuses are, 
the lesson can proceed without reverting to the experiences of the students 
and the labeling of that* experience. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Directed Reading Thinking Activity . 
1, What it It? 

When a teacher directs the reading process she/he 1s giving students 
deliberate practice 1n the process mature readers undergo as they wrestle 
with the problem of creating meanings from printed material (Le,, 
comprehending)* Toward this end, the teacher requites students to use 
their present LET to understand a reading selection and, in so doing, to 
further develop, extend, and broaden their "old" LET base. (Students 
practice solving the problem of using their "knowns" ^to make what Is 
unknown to them comprehensible. This new knowledge, linked to the old, 
then becomes the basis from which they again reach out for and assimi- 
late other knowledge/) The teacher's end goal is to help students to 
become mature readers--that is, self-directing, in their use of the 
process, 

2* What are the benefits? 

The procedure approaches the teaching of comprehension by giving students 
practice in the comprehending process, as opposed to testing their 
comprehension by asking main idea, detail, etc, questions at the end 
of a reading selection. This integrative procedure has students use and 
relate all of the foundation variables (LET) in arriving at the author's 
message(s). Similarly, the skills (word analysis, vocabulary, thinking) 
are taught only as they help students converge on the ideas of the 
selection, in Its emphasis on starting with student knowns, and on 
group Interaction and the sharing of individual LETs, the procedure is 
also highly student-centered. It is designed to maxima^ Involve 
(motivate) the learner by dealing with verbal symbols in such a way that 
students make, through thinking, deliberate connections between their 
experiences and the printed materials-making the abstract "real," 
meaningful . 

3* What are the limitations? 

The limitations of this procedure seem to reside primarily in the 
management considerations which accompany any attempt at directing the 
reading process. Although teachers are not limited to working with 
groups of eight to ten, such a number would give each student maximum 
opportunity to participate in the oral Interaction which rests at the 
heart of this instructional strategy. Teachers may need to resort , to 
small group management schemes and/or adjust the process to large group 
needs. In addition, greater demands are made on the physical, as well 
as intellectual, stamina of teachers as they guide the flux and flow (or 
onslaught) of the pred1ct1ng-vaT1dat1ng-repred1ct1ng process. Both 
teachers and students need to work at developing the kind of classroom 
climate which will encourage risk-^taking on the part of students as they 
expose their "selves" (their LETs) in predicting and^ interacting. The 
procedure Is also time consuming and teachers need to be of the mind that 
"a little does Indeed go a long way." A few, well-choseni basic concepts 
developed for and with students will pay off 1n providing a solid nucleus 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Directed Reading Thinking Activity (continued) 

of understandings with which students will be able to better and more 
rapidly integrate new knowledge. The alternative is to "cover the ground" 
at the risk of fragmenteds "un-comprehendeds" and thus unretrlevable 
"learning J 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate that the techniques 
are appropriate? 

Appropriate for all learners with some modification for those students 
who have the foundations and skillSs and who are adept at integrating 
the twp. For these latter students, the pre-reading and reading aspects 
of the process may be too slow and tedious^ allowing most of the time 
for post-reading discussion "and application which for them have the 
potential of being far more exciting and stimulating. For those students 
experiencing difficulties in thinking (processing information) and p1cking| 
up the language (vocabulary) and concepts of a subject, emphasis on all 
phases of the process, at one time or another^ will be useful/ Depending 
on s * ^ needs ^ teacher purposes, and the nature of the reading select- 
tion, -^ding within the process may be adjusted to focus-1n on getting 
at ideas and/or on isolating^ dealing with, and again integrating those 
skills which help to get at these ideas. 



Instru.- ^ional Procedures 

A. Teacher Preparation 

1} F:nd ^ut what students know about the topic through a variety of 
ways , 



Questioning 

"What do you know about 



"What questions do you have about 



"What are possible answers to these questions?" 

Surveying picturess titless topical headings, maps, diagrams, 
etc. * 

"What are you thinking?" 

"What do you suppose the reading selection will be about?" 
"What questions about the selection come to mind?" 
"What might be possible answers to tnese questions?" 

2) If necessary, provide non-reading exppriences to develop requi- 
site prior knowledge for understanding the selection. 



Records, radio, pictures, filmstrlps, TV, films 
, Simulations^ demonstrations, field trips 
. Exhibits, dmonstrations, field trips 

3) Help students to clarify their purpose(s) for reading. 

. "Let's read to find out which predictions are right, partly 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY; Directed Reading Thinking Activity (continued) 



r1ght| or not discussed by the author," 

"Now that we* vt gotten some Idea of what you know about the 

topiCs let is see what the selection says about It." 

"Where doe^ It agree with you/disagree with you?'- 

"What more Idoes It say about the topic?" 



B, During Reading 

1) At different intervals^ stop the reading to have students compare 
^ their Ideas with the Ideas of the selection, 

. "Were you right, wrong , partly right or did you raise a point 
which the reading selection doesn't even mention?" 

, "How do you know? Locate evidence tn selection which supports 
your conclusion^ * " 

2) Help students to refine, retain, or replace their former contri- 
butions based on the Information gained up to each break in the 
reading* 

, "What do you think now that we've read up to this point?" 

3) As the need arises, help students to clarify vocabulary and/or " 
Ideas crucial to their understanding of the major general iza- 
tion(s) of the selection, 

, "The Idea of the selectioTi is similar to (or different from) 

an idea you already know,**" 
, "The word you don't understand is like the word ? 

but different from thi" word . " . 

C. After Reading 

1) Help students to organize specific details from the\select1on 
in some relationship so that they converge on.the m^jor general- 
ization for the total selection . j / 

, "Looking back at the information we've gotten from the 
reading and also how this information is related^ what 
are some major general Ization(s) related to the topic?" 

At this points students should have a basic understanding of the main idea 
or concept and be ready to use or apply 1t in a new or different situation* 
Stage II of the lesson 'as been completed and. Stage III (application and 
evaluation) can begin* The following, procedures Illustrate the Stage III 
:ess. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATESY; DiFected Reading Thinking Activity (continued) 



2) Have students apply the major generalization(s). 

. *'If you were 1n a. simnar situation, what would you do?" 
* "If this happened^ what do you think would be the outcome?" 
. "Using what you've learned, solve this problem." 

. "Make something (models mural, diorama/ etc J based on what 
you've learned." 

"Investigate the topic further, " 

3) Have students evaluate' the reading selection and/or the 
generallz itlon(s) , / 

. "Do you feel the Information and ideas of the selection 
are acqurate? Explain." 
"Was the selection worthwhile? Explain." 
"Did you learn anything from the selection? Explain." 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Structured Overview ^ ^ 

1. What is it? 

A structured overview is a visual diagram of the relationships among the 
Important^ concept-carrying words (vocabulary) of a reading selection, 

2. What are the benefits? 

The technique is a good way of getting students (and teachers) to hone-in 
on the essential, and only the essential, vocabulary of a reading pas- 
sage, Moreoveri the 'diagram of the relationships of the words to each 
other is a graphic representation of the thinking (structuring) pattern (s 
of cause/effecti comparison/contrast, etc., embedded in the reading 
selection. The technique enhances memory because words are not presented 
in a listing as discrete elements, but -glued" together by an overriding 
main idea. 

What are the limitations? 

Students need to have some familiarity with the words in the overview. 
Having to pre-teach the bulk of these words (which may tend to be con- 
ceptuaT in nature and thus be difficiilt) will detract from the other 

; purposes of the overview which is t^ explore relationships among con- 

1 cepts* 



r 



What are some student characterist/ics which Indicate the technique is 
appropriate? 

The strategy is appropriate for a/l students and especially for -^hose who 
ineed help in acquiring the vocabulary of a content area and seeing 
^relationships among the concepts of the content. 

1 ' ~' 

Instructional Procedures 

A. Teacher Preparation 

\ ■ 
\ 1) Identify the main idea, generalization or concept of the selection 

2) Identify the thinking structure embedded in the reading 

materials (cause/effect, comparlsorycontrast, part/whole, etc,) 

. 3) Analyze the vocabulary of the reading material and list all the 

words (phrases) that you feel are important in understanding 
\ the main idea of the selection. . 

4) Arrange the words (phrases) until you have a diagram which 
depicts the Interrelationships of the words. The dianram 
shpuld also reflect the thinking structure and support the 
main idea. (See Stage II Activities, page 41. for a visual 
diagram of thinking structures.) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Structured Overview (cpntlnued; 

5) Add to the diagram any other words (phrases) which .you believe 
/are aTready understood by the students, but which are important 
' in order to depict relationships among, the words (phrases) 

and the structure of the reading as a whole. ' 

6) Evaluate the overview. Does it show the major relationships of 
the words (phrases)? Does 1t support the main idea, concept or 
generalization of the selection? Can' the overview be simplified 
and still effectively reflect the concepts and thinking structure 
which you feel the students need to understand? ^ \ 

B, Use the overview for: 

1 . Pre-reading 

* Introduce students tu the concept/m: in idea and thinking 
structure of the reading before they read. Clarify meanings* 
if necessary. Inform or ask students why the words (phrases) 
are arranged as they are. Encourage ihem to contribute as 
much information as possible* 



. Inform studentethat the overview represents the main idea of ' 
the reading* Then ask them to predict^ from the Information 
(words/phrases) given in the overview, what they think the 
ma^'n idea of the selection will be. Ask them to keep their 
prediction in mind as they read, determining how it agrees or 
^ disagrees with the actual reading, 

2, During Reading ' 

During the course of the reading task ask students to validate 
the overview and/or relate new information to it as it seems 
appropriate. 

3. After Reading 

* Help students validate their understanding of the reading - 
material after they have read it, 

* Have students demonstrate their understanding of the reading 
materials by creating their owri overview for the selection* 

********************** 

At /this pointy student' should have a basic understanding of the main idea 

or concept and be ready to use or apply it in a new or different situation. 

Stage II of the, lesson has been completed and Stage III (application and 

evaluation) can begin. The following procedures illustrate the Stage III 

process. ^ , 

*************************************** 



INSTRUCTIONAL^ jTRATEGY : St ructu red nvervipw ( cont 1 nued ) 
C, Application and Evaluation 

1) Have students apply the main idea of concept hv: 

• Giving t imples of how the concept operates in other si liations. 

* Demonstrating the ir understanding ui l\u^ cjefit-ru i i I ium uy 
producing a product, solving a problen] or i nvostigati further 
the saine or related topics. 

2) Have students evaluate the generalization by: 

^ Judging the *-crth of it in relatinn to their own heliH'^^^ 
attitudes and standards. ^ 

^ DeniDnstrating tin's resprnse through some type of productive 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking or performing. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STPsATEGY: Brainstormiricj and Structured Overview 

1. What is it? 

The technique results in a structured overview (refer to previous 
strategy) based on student responses gathered through a brainstorming 
session. The overview then acts as the students' prediction of what is 

to come in :.Ko ro^idlng. Ai. L.i:udant:: read, they coinpare thjir 
ideas with those of the author or text, 

2. What are the benefits? 

It begins with student knowns, and bc-ause the strategy is based wholly 
on information generated by students, it provides a good way of 
assessing "^heir LET for the topic. 

3. What are the limitations? 

If done ideally, that is^ orally with a class, then poor oral inter- 
action skills might be a limitation, but the procedure is readily 
adaptable to a more written mode. 

4. What dre some studenL characteristics which indicate the technique is 
appropriate? 

Appropriate for all students, especially those who need practice in 
making relationships; that is, in structuring or organizing information* 

5 . Instructional Procedure 

A. Identify the key idea or major concept in the reading, 

B. Using the key Idea or concept as a stimulus for brainstorming, ask 
students to list all the words or phrases which come to mind. 
(List on board. ) 

C. Ask students (individually or in groups) to categorize their 
responses: "Which of these seem to be related?" Which are s1m^lar 
In some way and seem to go together?"'^ 

D. Have .students label their categories, (Not all students will 
categcrize or label their contributions in the same way^-varying 
LETS.) 

t. Help students construct a structured overviews a diagram^ which 
shows the relationships among the categories. They may use 
arrows or lines or arrange the categories 1n some sequence. 
(The diagrams may be different,) 
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iNSTRUCTiUNAL S TRArEGY: Brai nstor mi nq and th e Struct ured Overview 
(conti nued) 

Ask students (orally or in writing) to explain the overview (its 
main idea)* 

G- Inform students that the overview represents their ideas and atti- 
tudes tnviard the key concept in the upcoming reading. And that, 

c.'s- they ^^ad , tiiny ar^} lo comp^r^ thpir thnunh' with tho^n of the 
author. 

H. Teacher may clarify misconceptions at this time or alert students to 
a particular dimension of the concept they have not considered. 

At this point, students should have a basic understanding of the main idea 
or concept and be ready to use or apply it 1n a new or different situation. 
Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III (application and 
evaluation) can begin. The fonowing procedures Illustrate the Stage III 
Drocess * 



I. Application and Evaluation 

1) Have students apply the main idea or concept by: 

* giving examples of how the concept operates in other situations. 

' demonstrating their understanding of the generalization by 
producing a product, solving a problem or Investigating 
further the same or related topics. 

2) Have students evaluate the generalization by: 

* judging the worth of it in relation to their own beliefs, 
attitudes and standards. 

* demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking or performing. 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A: ASSESSi '-.NT SAMPLES AND TECIINr'JES 

APPENDIX B: PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FOR f-'ACILITATING COMPREHEND? ION 
IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

APPENDIX C: APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUES TO SiTCIFIC CONTENT AREAS 
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APPENDIX A 



ASSESSMENT SAMPl ES AND TECHNTqilES 



1> Questions for Assessing Languaga, Experience, and Thiriking 
Stage I , page 77 



2. Questions for Assessing Experience-Thinking Language 
(E - T -^i-L) Stage II, page 78 



3, Questions for Assessing Language-Thinking Experience 
[i - T --^E) Stage II, page 79 

4, Questions for Assessing Experience-Languaqe Thinking 
(E - L -^T) Stage II , page 80 

5, Assessment Procedures for Cloze, page 81 



5, Questions for Assessment and/or Instruction in Literature, 
page 82 
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FEELINGS 
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1. Have you 
ever felt 
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feel 
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like? 
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What U 
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Given that 
informatioi^ 
what is the 
main idea, 
pjijit? 
What u the 
single most 
iiportant 
Idea? 
3, State the 
idea Iji one 
sentenee, 



Sitlon 



aii'i 



Cohtrast; 
How ii it 
different 
.i, in 
eppos 
to,,,, 
unlike 
3. Oaus 

IfffSot; 

What will 
fiappen 
iio.f 
WtW.M? 
Whit will 
happen as 
3 result 
of this? 



■r. Explain.,. 



1' What might 
happen 

ir.,.? 

that idea, 
What wniad 
it niean to 
our.,.? , 
Apply that 
idea to our 
I'ttuatlrin, 
What would 
result if 
,.,? 
5< If you wore 
liven these 
faats, wliat 
would you 
do to.,.? 
u. How would 
the opera- 
tion bo 
differont 
if we used 
this idea 




Divergent 
^sing, iipplyini; 



?. What could 
bo advan* 
tipi, 
banefiti, 
if we ap= 
Plied this 
ideij pro. 
eeisf 

8. What do you 
think the 
story, 
parap-iph 
will = be 
about? 



1. ilow do you 
feci about 
that idea? 

opiiiion? 
3. wtiat IS the 

best? 
'f- Are you sat- 
isfied with 
that answer. 
Mm' 

5. Oan this 
Btateiiient 
be mmi 
Why? 

6. Out of all 
the Informa- 
tion, what 
can be used 
to prove 
your point? 

h How would yoi 

Judge? 
8i What is your 
opinion or 
Oonflusion 
about the 

product, plar 
idea? 
9. Why did you 
think it 
workid,,,? 
didn't work 

10. What is factf 

11, What is 



(Juestions for Assessing Experience'Thinking=i^Language (E-T-H) Stage II 



E 



THINKING PROCESS 



Have you ever been in a 
situation where...? 

What do you know about...? 

Have you ever seen one of these? 

happened tn vou 



3S S 



like.,.? 
When was the last time you,..? 
Have you ever been.,.? 
Can yoy ioiagine.,.? 



Can you organize the infomiation 
about the exp I'ence into 
categories? 

Based on the experiences: 
1) yhat are the differences 
between...? 



What are the iiiii Ian ties? 



From your experience, how is 
_ _ like ? 

Is there any sequence to the 
infoffnation (on the experience)? 

iat other things (ideas, concepts 
are related to the experience? 
Are thnse things part of a bigger 
idea, i concept)? 



Ft'om what you know (about the I 
experience), what can you assume I 

about..,? I 

I 
I 

Based on your knowledge, can you 
predict what may happen,.,? 

Based on your experience, what can 
you detennine about,,.? 



'ihat do you think the idea of the 
article, paragraph is? Knowing 
this, what do you th'ink this word 
means? 

Do ycu ! iw what this/that word 
means? 



ihat is the siiences social 
studies, diath, etc.. 
describes this idea? 



ERIC 



Oil 



(]uestions for Assassing Langyage'TMnking-^'Experience (L-T-^E) Stage 11 



LAiUAGE 



mmm process 



ErPERIENCE 



What would you call an 
expenence, idea like this? Do 
you have another word or phrase 
that describes it? 

What is the author's (content 
area) word or phrase for this 
experience, idea? 



Knowing what 

(content area woffl' 
means! what do you think the 
main ifiea of the paftgraph/ 
articir is? 

What other things (idea, concepts) 
are related to 



How is the idea of 

related 

■'{conti .i area wor'dy 
to the next chapter/activity 
unit, we'll be cover inn^ 



7 I 



Is 



(content arwIiH) 
_ part of a 



mi area wura/ j 

bigger idea(larqer qeneralization]?', 

I 
I 

From what you know about 

, can you 

(content area word) 
predict what may happen? 



00 

o 



.[jyestlons for hmm EKperiefit;o=langyage=4^Thifiking (E-L'*T) Stage II 
EKPEeiEflCE 



Have yoy ever been in a situation 
where.,.? 

iat do you inm about..,? 

Have you ever seen one of these? 

Has something happened to you 
like...? 



^hat woyld you call an experience, 
idea like this? Do you have 
another word or phrase that 
describes it? ' 

M is the iuthor-s (content 

word or nhrasp fnr th^s 



eKperience, idea? 



What was the last time you...? 
Have you ever been...? 
Can you imagine..,? . 



? I 



knowing what^ 



(content ai'sa word) 
means, what do you think the 
main idea of the paragraph/ 
article is? 



thinfjs (ideas/ 
oncepts) are related to 



content area word) 



Is part of a 

{content area w¥dl 
bigger idea (iL^er generaliza' 
tion)? 

From what you know about 

_ , can you 
(Gontent area word) 
predict what may happen? 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES: Cloze 



The cloze procedure can be used to assess the student's ability in comprehend- 
ing the vocabulary of a text/passage, concepts and the relationship of ideas, 
and the appreciation of figurative language. 

PROCEUURE A = 

!. Select a puSSaQii and usleLe beicupdd vocabuiar^y i Lfenij . 

2. Have students read f'lB passago silently and fill in the blanks wit!^ 
words they feel are appropriate. 

3. Have indiyidual students read their passages and discuss the reasons 
why specific words were chosen. 

4. Qompare the student*s words with those of the original passage, 

5. Discuss aifferences and simil iaritles in words and meanings. 



EXAMPLE SriENCE 

Sometimes you need to know the of objects that are ^ 

in shape* In this part of the unit^ you will use two me iOds of 
to find the volume of such objects. 

i Two things cannot occupy the same at the same time. If a 

: small object is dropped Into a calibrated cylinder that has water 
■ in itj the water wi]! be_ ^ , The water that is _____ 

will rise 1n the tube. The change in water level is equal to the" 
of the object dropped into the tube. This is called the 
" method of f1nd1n the of an 

object. 

PROCEDURE B * I 

1, Select a passage and delude selected vocabulary items. P. ace these 
words 5 including a few distractors^ at the bottom of the page. 

2) Have stude read the passage silently and fill in the blanks with the 
appropriate words selected from the list at the bottom of the page,* 

3) Have individnal students read their passages and discuss the reasons 
why specifit ,vords were chosenr ^ ■ > 

: / ■ / ^ 

4) Compare the student's/ words with those of the orlgnal passage. 



1/ *For the above r ssaga, select from the following list of wordsi displacement ^ 
displaced, cylinder^ space, volumes, direct, volume, irregular, objective, 
time. 



ERIC 



I'EELIKGS 



?. Ha 



L Khat kiridB 
of feelingo 
do you geb 
froin tho 
wnrdisl? 

iiow do you 
feel? 

^aw iboo tho 
use of ana- 
log affoct 
you? 

4, How does the 
etory inake 

you r^f^l; 

5* What other 

g vents, 
peg lej 

ma-iO you 
feel the 



ERIC 



QISHONS FOR ASSESSlffr AND/OR INSTnUGTION IN LITERAOTE 



3E 



1. 



What ImpponB 
vten the 

ordor 
is chanpd? 



EXFERIENOE 



L Does tte 

roiiiind ycm 
of onHiPone- 

or IHIO do 

or say t^^t 
is like 
soiiieGrie you 
taow? 

3i Havfj you 
hmi a 

sJjilai' 

prubleni? 

Oaii you 
think of I 
time whin 
what hap- 
pened iji 
the story 
happenid 
to you'? 

% Does thi 
plioe when 
the story 
occurs re- 
you O; 
a placi you 
know? 

^* HgH ipe thi 
plaoea 

alike? 



T II I fl K I N 3 P fi 0 C E S S 



Copitive 



L Wliat dcos 
lis or :^ho 
do or oay 
that lo 

one you 

h yhai did [hi 
ohariotoi- 
want? 

3 1 In wliat kind 
of place 
ilu^js the 
story take 
place? 

What happen: 

in thi 
9 



L'urueturijig 
Rolatlnf^ 



Oonvirgent 
G^ngrallsliig 



L What two 
ttiiiirfi are 
boing com- 



character 
rcniiJid you 
of sunioone 
you know? 

3* Is thie 

another you 
have read 
or heard? 



1* Wliat nioanlng 



by the al^ 
Insion? 

Mi did jou 
eolve the 
ilein? 




EYaluation 
Judgini 

Valuing 



1. Wtat doei 1. Dd the charae* 



% Did the 

charaoter 
Ghango in 
thi etory? 



Mi are 
thay dif^ 
firbt? 

5* Are the 
miii ehjr- 
acters 
alike? 



What kind of 
per^ioni 
were thi 
niiln ohar- 
acters? 

ftat did tli£ 
Gharaotir 
want? 



5. Hnw did he 
or shi go 

about git^ 
ting what 
he or ihe 
wanted ? 



the wordis 
inake you 
thljik about! 

use of the 
aJialogy 
affect you? 



3i What doe I the 
story inike 
m chijik 

of? 



How 

Would you like 
oharaeter? Why 



What happen: 

in the 
story? 

% lo it 
that dif^ 
ferent 
people oan 

look at thi 
sarae thiiig 
and feal 
differently 
about it? 



6i How are 
they alika? 

how are 
thoy dif = 
firint? 

I Wliyisltthit 
dlffirent 
peopli Qan 
look at the 
oini thing 
and feel 
dlffergntly 
about it? 



Wliy are dl^forpnoes 
iaportanb? 

do yoy know? 



;o be like the 
Why not? 



■!, If yeu MQTQ 
the charac- 
ter, would 
you havi 
done the 
sanii thing? 

■h What would 
^ou have 
QOne? 

Si How would 

you solve 
the pfobleni 
the Qharac^ 
ter had? 

?. What elia 
could have 
happened In 
the itopy? 

Bi What do you 



teri let like 
raai piDple? 

■ I riaii ik a good 
way to do it? 

s Do you like 
wmt the 
writer Is 
writing about? 



^f* Wiiy Jo you 
M.lf'" nr not 
iikg the 
story? 



pened before 
the story 
took plici? 



APPENDIX B 



PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FOR FACILITATING COMPREHENSION 
IN THE CONTENT AREA 



Careful p; ining by thti ceacher ib crucial to ariy attempt at facilitating 
student comprehension in the content area. The teacher needs to answer the 
fonowlng questions to give him/her a solid foundation f.om which to cue 
appropriately, and thus, guide student th iking: 



Determine 
Concept/ 
Goal(s) 



What major 1dea(s) am I trying to teachi 



Analyze 
LET 

Demands of 
the lesson/ 
Text 



2. How does the text/lesson handle these ideas? 

, What experiences are assumed? 

. What vocabulary (language) 1s necessary? 

. What are the relevant facts, details, sub-concepts? 

. How are these facts, etc., related (cause/effect , 

comparison/contrast, part/whole) to lead to lesson's 

conceptual goal (s)? 



Determf ne 
Students ' 
LET 

{"knowns'*) 



3. What do my students already bring to the learning task? 
are the LET strengths of my students? 



Identify the 
LET gaps 
between 
students and 
lesson/text 



4, Where are the gaps between the text or lesson and 
my students? .-..j 

, What are the LET needs of my students? 



Select 5. How do I narrow this gap so that students are able to 

appropriate understand the major ideas and concepts without being 

instructional overwhelmed? 
strategies 



Develop 6. How do I know whether students are able to apply the 

application Ideas to life? 

activity 

Devefop 7. How do I know whether students value what they've learned? 

evaluation 

activity 

. 98 . 
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APPENDIX C 

APPLICATION OF lECHNIQUES TO SEPCIFIC CONTENT AREAS 

SCIENCE, page 88 (FOR STAGt III STRATEGIES refer to 
Scjen ce Curriculum Guide, 9 -12, 
In: 'uctlonaT models, pagesT^3 to E-35.) 

LITERATURE, page 92 
SOCIAL STUDIES, page 96 

MATH, page 100 (FOR STAGE III STRATEGIES refer to 
Mathematics Program Guide. K-6 . 
pages 16-23.) 



SCIENCE APPLICATION 



..ometim^i you need U know tiie volunies of objects that are 
irregular in shape. In this part of the unit, you will use two 
methods of displacement to find tha volume of such objects. 

Two thinys cannot occupy the same space at the same time. If 
a small object is dropped into a calibrated cylinder that has 
water in it, the water will be displaced. The water that is 
displaced will, rise 1n the tube, the chanqe in water level 1s 
equal to the volume of the object dropped into the tube. This 
is callsd the direct displacement method of finding the volume 
of an object. 



STAGE JII 



. Would you use this method to measure a crown of gold? 

. What are other objects ^^hich would have to be measured using 
this direct displacement method? 



revaluation J 



Do you think this is a useful and practical way to determine 
volume for irregular objects? 



I Productive Language Arts Tasks 



Think of an object v/h1ch would have to be measured using the 
direct displacement method. Write a report explaining how you 
would measure the volume, then IlluEtrate your report. 



( If the students cannot apply, evaluate, and use the concepts, instruction 
should revert to Stage II strategies* ) 



loo 



STAGE II 



rExperiencgJhjnMM.^ijnguage^ (E-T -KT 



. Show class a calibrated cylinder containinq water. Put an 
irregular object in it. ' ^ 

. What caused the water 1n your container to rise? 

. How much did the water rise? 

. Can two things occupy the same space at the same time? 

. What kind of information does this give you about the object? 

. What word would describe this .process? 



J^rie nce-Lanquaoe --> Thinking (E-L-»fTl 

; Have you ever filled a container with water and then put an 
object into it? What happined? , 

. When this happens, we say that the water 1s displaced Do 
you know another word for displace d? — "~ 

. (Show class a calibrated cylinder.) Why are there lines on 
this cylinder? What do you think thesi lines are used for? 
These lines measure the caliber or diameter of the cylinder so 
It is called a calibrated cylinder. 



LLangua ge-fhinkina Experience (L-T -»f T 



ERIC 



. When water is displaced, what determines the chanqe in the 
water level? 

. What can be determined by the direct displacement method? 

. Why 1s this method necessary to measure the volume of irrpa-ilar 
objects? "'^^ 

. What are other situations In which displacement can be used? 

• be able' to use this method of direct displace- 

( If the students are successful at this stage. Instruction should 
proceed to Stage III strategies. However, if the students have 
difficulty developing the content area concepts due to limited or 
fhlufr^i, I^*"^f* experiences, or thinking, then instruction 
should revert to Stage I strategies. ) 

V 
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J ^ 

STAGE I 



I ExperierTcen 

. What happens to the water level in a bathtub when you sit in it? 

. Have you ever filled a pail with water and then poured sand into 
it? What happened? 

When you do the dishes, what happens to the level of the water 
when you put the dishes Into the dishpan? 

. Can you think of other similar situations? 

, Have you seen a calibrated cylinder like this before? 

. What is it used for? 

. Show class a calibrated cylinder with water In 1t. Put an 
object in the cylinder* 

I Language 1 

. Do you know what ''Irregula*-" means? What is an irregular object? 
. What is volume? Do you know another word for volume? 
. What does it mean to be displaced? 
, What is a calibrated cylinder? 

. What does "calibrated'' mean? What's another word for it? 
{ Thinking 

, What do you think will happen to the water In the container? 
. What happened to the water level when an object was dropped into it 
. What determines how much the water will rise? 
. How can you find the volume of the Irregular object? 
. What ais some things you could measure using this method? 
.Do you consider the displacement method useful and practical? ^ 

90 



student is reading paragraph and does not know the word 

aisplacGmsnt. - - ... . 

Situational Context 

■ ^!u*^® °^ -^^s paragraph? Knowlnq that, what do you 

think this word says? " 

Sgntence Context 

. Let's read to the end of the line. Now, what do you think the 
word says? Does It rifake sense? 

Structura l Analysis or S yllables 

. Do you see any parts in the word? 

. Look at the beginning of the word. Is there a prefix' ("dis") 
What IS the root word? (''pTace'') Is there a suffix?' ("ment") 



{ If the students are successful at this stage. Instruction should 
proceed to Stage II strategies. ) 

■\ 91 
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LITERATURE APPLICATION 



SOUNDER 

By Win 1am Armstrong , Harper & Row, 1972 
(Synopsis* of pages 46-52) 

The dog Sounder has been shot. The boy has been 
sear^ching for Sounder under the house, believing he 
may have crawled under 1t to die, but Sounder Is not 
there, The boy*s mother suggests that perhaps Sounder 
. only pecelved a flesh wound and may have gone into the 
jack-oak woods to "draw out the poison wfth oak-leaf 
add" and heal himself. The boy asks how long it 
might take and the mother responds that it might be 
seven days. The boy decides to go into the woods the 
next day 'to look for'Sounder despite the cold, whis- 
tling wind that "blew through his clothes and chilled 
his body inside and made him shiver." The boy does 
not find Sounder and returns after dark with his 
clothestorn. His mother tells him that he ".,. must 
not go Into the^ woods again. Sounder might come home 
again. But you must learn to lose, child. The Lord 
teaches the old to lose. The young don't know how 
to learn It* Some people is born to kc-sp. Some is 
born, to lose* We was born to lose, I reckon. But 
Sounder might come back," 



synopsis Is 'being used here in order not to violate pubHsher's 
copyrighti how&verp teachers are requested to refer to pages 51-52 
of, the text when using the applications suggested on the following 
pages (93-95) 



STAGE ril 



| App1 ication l ' 

• If you were th( joy how would you feel? 

■ Describe other times or situations when "quiet" can be "lona 
and sad. " ^ 

The boy doesn't say much in this passage. The mother seems 
to be able to read his thoughts and feelings. Create 
dialogue for him; have him express how he feels to his 
mother. 

•. What if the mother were not very understanding- what might 
she say to the boy then? = » 

[Eyaluertioni 

Are there times in real people's lives when the same feelings 
Oh emotrons exist? What mightHhey be? 

• Do people you know act like the boy or the mother in thi<- 
passage? . - " 



Rrgductive Unquage Arts Tasks 



■ Small group discussion/writing 

• As a group, list words which come to mind that relate to the 
feelings or emotions the author is sharing with us. 

■ Think aboiit other Vimes or other things that might make peoule 
feel this way. Diicuss them and write about a time when you 
or someone you know\ might have felt the' same way. Share your 
writing with the grdup. 

• If these students cannot japply, evaluate, and use the concepts 
instruction .should revert to Stage II strategies. 



istage hi 



lExperlence-Thinkinq Languag e tE-T -*-L7| 

Have you eveR; missed someone very much or lost something that 
was very important to you? How did you feel? Was it easy to 
talk about It at the time? How did other members of your 
family behave toward you? 

• Compare how you felt with how the boy was fueling? 



93 
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^ • What are the words we use to describe this feelinq (a feelinq 
of noss")? y ^ ^ 



iExpe rience-Lanquaqe" "-a^ffl nking "(E-L -^T) 



Think back to a time when yuu lost sonieone or something 
that you cared for a lot. 

' Describe how you felt (a feeling of "loss"). 



Dare this feeling of "loss" with the way the boy Was 
feeling. 

f Unguage-T hinklnn - -^-Iixperien c e (L^T^^»T T1 

' Describe how tfte boy was feeling (a feeling of "loss"). 

• What does the mother mean when she says "But you must learn - 
to lose child?" 

' As. you read Heidi , compare the "loss" the boy felt with Heidi's 
"loss" (leaving her grandfather). 

(If the students are successful at this stage, instruction should proceed to 
Stage III strategies. However, if the students have difficulty developinq 
the content area concepts due to limited or different language, experiences 
or thjinking, then Instruction should revert to Stage I strategies.) 



Experience! 



' Have you ever heard the wind whistling around your house? 
What does It sound llkeL How does it make you feel? 

' Have you ever missed someone or lost something you cared for 
^ a lot? ^ 

|Th1 nk1ng) * ^ 

' Would real people feel the way. the boy did? 

• Would you have behaved the way the boy did? 

• What is the author saying about a young person's wflllngness 
to accept the loss of something they cared a great deal for? 

• Why did the boy go out t.o look for Sounder wherl the weather 
was so cold? ' 

^ Descnbe wnat the boy did to find Sounder* 



[Language ' 

* Whfft does the expression "T reckon'' mean. 

' Can you think of another expression that would fit here? 
jWord RecognltT oHj 

Student daesn't know the word whisti in ' 
Situational Context 

* Read down a few more sentences. What else is said about the 
wind (blQwing, noisy) from that can you guess what this word 
might be? ~ 

- 'if 

. Sentence Context ^ ■ - 

* Read to the end of the sentence. What word might make sense? 
Structural Analysis 

^ Is there a' Smaller word you recognize or a part of the word you 

can read? ^ 

^ If the students are sucpessfu^T at. this stage^ instruction should 
proceed to Stage II strategies , ^ ^ 
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SOCIAL STUDIES APPLICATION 
The Wprl d of Wa ttr 



The Island of Manhattan is part of New York City. It's an island of 
solid rock. On the island are the skyscrapers. Around Manhattan are the . 
other parts of the c1ty--Queens, Brooklyn, Bronx^ and Staten Island. All 
these parts make up the city of New York* 

New York is on the edge of the Atlantic Ocean, Ships sail from 
New York across the Atlantic to parts around the world. In the harbor of 
New York are many places for ships to dock. Along the Judson River and the 
East River, ships can dock. Ships can dock at the piers^of Brooklyn, New 
York is a world of water, \ 



Stage III 



Appli cation! 

How is Hawaii affected by being surrounded by water? 



I EvaluationI 

Is being surrounded by water important to Hawaii? 



Productive Language Arts Tasksl . ^ 

A, Prifire a collage or drawing showing why you think Honolulu can 

be called a "world of water," Explain your drawing to your, class- 
mates * telling tham why Honolulu is a good harbor* 

B. If possibl|.^5 visit Honolulu (Nawillwlli , Kahulul, HIlOi or Kawaihae) 
harbor. /Take photographs of the area around the harbor. Share the 
photogr^lShs with your classmates , and tell wh^ each area you photo- 
graphed Is an important part of the harbor, 

*C, On your visit to the harbors find out what type of businesses are 
located nearby. Interview one or two business owners to find out 
why they built their businesses close to the harbor. Share your 
findings with your classmates, ' 
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Stagt n 



Experience-Thinking Language (E-T-»L) 



From what you know about Honolulu and what you have read about New 
York, describe how they are alike. (They both have harbors where ships 
come in to pick up and deliver goods,) 

What do we call the place where ships dock to deliver and pick up 
goods? 



Experience-Lang uaqe Thinking (E^L^»T) 



Present students with a variety of pictures of Honolulu Harbor showing 
passenger ships, container ships, sailboats, tugs, fishing boats and 
others. 

Asks students to describe what is happening in the harbor. 

In each picture, have students tell whether or not the harbor Is 
important to the purposes of the ships, boats, etc. 

Ask students to describe how important they think the harbor is 
to the city? ' ^ 

Would Honolulu have grown so big without the harbor? 



What characteristics of harbors make them good for the growth of 

cities? 



Language-Thinkinq --ii^ Ixperience (L-T-»^E) 



Using a map of the United States, have pairs of students Identify a 
city on a harbor . Using resource- materials, or personal knowledge, 
describe the harbor in the city. 



Stage I 



Experience 

A. The location of cities Is influenced by the geography of the 
region. 



10 B 



stage I - Experience -Cont'd , 



Asks students'to 11st the large cities and towns in Hawaii 
(HonoluTUt Kailua, Kahuku, Kahului, Uhaina, HUo, Waimea), 

Which cities are built on the water? 



Thinking 

A. Cities were built on the water's edge because ships came in to 
bring goods and materials* 

Why do you think these cities were built near the ocean? 
(Divergent) 

What businesses do you think are built around the harbor? 
(Trucking s merchants) (Divergent) 

Today, how else do we get our goods from the mainland? 
(Ships, planes) (Cognitive Memory) 



Language 

Do you know where thtse places are located: New York, Manhattan, 
Atlantic Ocean? Have students locate these places .on a map of the 
United S.*:ates and determine their reTatfonship to Hawaii, 

Read paragrap_h_ two o_f _tjie selection and look at the _p_1^ture_at the _ 
~ Bottomof the page. Can you tell why they say "New York is. a world 
of water?" 

Do you know what an Island is? (Hawaii 1s an island surrounded by 
water.) What Is our Island made of? (Vol carilc rock) Could you 
say we live on an "island of solid rock?" That's what New York City 
1s built on. 



Word Recognitio n 

Situational Co ntext ' 

— V ' ^ ' 

What is a port? List many meanings on the board: port 1s a red 
winei porthole is the window of a ship- the left side of the ship 
is the port side^ a place where ships dock Is a port. Read the 
second paragraph and determine which of these meanings Is the 
correct one, , 



^ lio 

o 
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Stage I - Word Recognition - Cont'd . 



Sentence Context 

What are piers? Where do boats tie up? What do you call the port 
or pole that you tie a boat or ship to when you land? Read the 
next to the last sentence 1n the selection. What do you think pier 
means? 

Structural Analysis * 

What Is the sky? What Is a scraper? Put the two words together. 
(Something that scrapes the sky,) Do we have skyscrapers 1n Hawaii? 
Where? Have you ever been in one? 




MATH APPLICATION 



Moki*s brother^ Davids weighs 140 
pounds. His .sister-Lei weighs 98 
pounds^ ' Moki weighs 24 pounds less 
than his brother and 18 pounds more 
than his sister. What is the average 
weight of Moki, Lei, and David? 



1 



STAGE III 



Understan ding the problem: 



Have students orally discuss the problem^ discussing: 

1, meaning of terms 

2 , relationships 

3, understanding of the question 

Underline ur write down only the necessary data which helps 
to solve the problem* 

Decide what the key operation or computation requires. 



I Devise 



. Organize the data into a mathematical sentence, 
, Deterniine major steps. 
Out! ine process 



Jarry out 

. Work the computation in designated plan. 



erJc 
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STAGE II 



Experience-Thinking Unguage (E^T-»LJ 



Have some of the students He down on a ptece of paper 
and trace their height. Cut out the ^sllftouettes. Measure 
the height of each. Have the students arrange the snhouette 
from tallest to shortest. Have studeiits identify the *'m1ddle" 
silhouette and relate the concept of "averaging" to the 
experience. What is important is that the experience (E) is 
used to facilitate th^ understanding ,bf the concept of "averag 
Ing," ; 



Experien ce-Language Thinking (E-L-»T) 



Take the same experience (silhouette) and use the term 
"average" to describe the '.process. 



Language-TTilnkIng Experience (L-T-»E ). 



Use the term "average" and have the student" demonstrate ^ 
situations where "averaging" has or', could serve a purpose. 
(Gas mileaget . • * ) ! 
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STAGE I 



Language) 



Does anyone know what the word "average" means? 

Does anyone know another word. which means "average?" 

Can anyone give an exampile of what "average" means? 

In the last sentencts what 1s the word after "the" and 
before "weight?" 



•Wh^t 1s the 



wtlghtof Mok1, Le1s and David?" 



Can anyone retell the problem In his/her own words? 

Have students create oral problems from which they can choose 
one to write. 



Experlen^ ' ^ 

. Have any of us worked this type of problem before? 

. Have you ever been in a situation where an avei^age weight 
had to be used? - " 



Thinking 

Read through: 

Cognitive 
Memory 

Cognitive if 
concept 
processed 
previously 

Cognitive 
memory 
structured 
previously 

Validating 



1 . determine goal 



"Is this tie problem to be solved?" 
"What 1s the problem to be solved?" 



2. retrleve/recan "average" queitions or concept 
"Do you remfmber what average mfeans?" 



3* recall elements and steps 1n determining average 
"Whit are the steps in finding an "average?" . 
"VJhat<ara the first* second, steps, etc*?" 

4, Contrastlve analysis: determlna what elements are 
missing 

Remembering the steps, what need to be done? What is 
missing? Which Is nf-cessary to solve the problem 
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5* determine, organize, diicrlmlnati what cognitive 
memory facts are given and usable. 

6. determine how to solve for the missing element 
(sub»problem) 

**How do we solve for or find out what the missing 
'Information is?" 

7. solve for the missing element 

8. go back to 3 and apply the process with all elements 
"Now what do we have to go back to in order to.,,?" 




